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GRINDING THE WOOD IS 


JUST PART OF THE JOB 


... constant control of the fibers is equally as important 
in making the refined groundwood pulp used in all 
Kimberly-Clark papers. The pulp is not only screened 
four times, to insure uniformity, but a testing station 
close to the battery of grinders continually tests it for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

A definite proportion of refined groundwood pulp 
is used in Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate because ground- 
wood acts as a filler between the longer sulphite fibers 
giving the sheet more body and a better printing surface; 
makes it take and hold ink better; and prevents “show 
through” of the ink on the opposite side of the paper. 

The combination of groundwood pulp for finish and 


sulphite pulp for strength might, with a stretch of the 


imagination, be likened to the concrete which binds the 
aggregate together and makes a concrete pavement 
smooth. The long sulphite fibers give strength to paper to 
withstand the pull of high-speed presses. But it is the refined 
groundwood pulp that assures a satisfactory printed result on 
inexpensive paper. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you 
in black and white or color process, ask your paper met- 
chant or write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 


Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


Kind to your eyes. R 


otoplate 


Loth sides. alibe 


REFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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PORTRAIT OF YOUR 


“TYPICAL CUSTOMER" 


Part-dealer-part-consumer . 
that’s the ‘‘customer’’ your ad- 
vertising has to aim at. 


That’sthe‘‘customer’’ THIS WEEK 


Magazine was designed to sell. 


For THIS WEEK also has a dual 
personality. It’s a topnotch mag- 
azine for the whole family. It’s a 
part of 24 great metropolitan 


WE 
7a 


newspapers that your best deal- 
ers swear by. 


THIS WEEK can make more than 
5,300,000 families, from coast to 
coast, want your product. It can 
make their local retailers want 
to sell it to them, too. 


In short, THIS WEEK can do a 


real sales job for you, because... 
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BOTH sides of the counter 


THIS WEEK sels 
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Fiyving Fisherman 


Cypsilurus Robustus has become the symbol for a new and 
prohtable promotional venture of Eastern Air Lines. CR means 
“flying fish.” The project is called the “Flying Fisherman Club,” 


Doubtless the membership will always be rather select. 


First of all, one must fly between New York or Washington or 
Chicago or other northern city, to Miami, by Eastern Air Lines. 


Then one must catch a fish. No ordinary variety, but a tarpon, 
a marlin or a sailfish. One must catch him “legitimately, ethi- 
cally,” says EAL, “with rod and reel.” He must be ‘measured, 
weighed and certified’’ by a guide boat captain authorized by EAL. 
And the application must be sent to EAL—either through one of 
the personnel on an EAL plane: or direct to headquarters at 1775 
Broadway, New York. 


That done, one’s catch is officially registered in terms of variety, 
weight to the last ounce and feet to the last inch. These facts, 
plus your name in bold face on an impressive certificate of the 
club, signed by Eddie Rickenbacker, general manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., make you a member, 


The club has been advertised in newspapers of New York, 
Chicago and Washington and in couponed copy in outdoor maga- 
zines for a couple of months. 


Game fishing requires both skill and money. Tarpon have been 
caught up to 242 pounds, Atlantic Blue marlin to 636 pounds, 
Atlantic sailfish to 119 pounds, 


Most of the club members have jobs to tend to. They do their 
fishing weekends—flying south Friday nights and back Sunday or 
Monday. One can fly from New York to Miami in less than 
eight hours and from Chicago to Miami in a little more than nine 
hours. Eastern Air Lines provides fishing information and has 
guide boats available. There is no charge to EAL passengers for 
this service. 


Most of the fishing is done in the Bimini waters in the Gulf 
Stream off Miami. 


In the first couple of months the Flying Fisherman Club has 
gained about 250 members, including about 15 women—all of 
whom have caught their big fish and had the fact certified. 


Some, of course, have caught several this season (which began 
in November). And some run down a couple of weekends a 
month. 


On May 1 of each year “all catches registered by club members 
in the previous 12 months will be compared for weight,” said 
Capt. Rickenbacker. “To the three members who catch the largest 
tarpon, marlin and sailfish, respectively, Eastern Air Lines will 
award one complimentary round trip—to Florida and return—at 
any time during the May-September fishing season.” 


first, tenth and twentieth; « 


Verve Takes Hold 


That irrepressible pair, David A, Smart and William H. Wein- 
traub—having Esquire-d and Coronet-ed the nation considerably 
these last few years—appeared a few days before Christmas with 
a French-edited and -published, $2.50-a-copy, four-times-a-year art 
publication called Verve. 


If you like Art, it’s a fine book, In fact, it’s a fine book, even 
if you don’t know Art, and don’t recognize the significance of the 
fact that Matisse, Himself, did the cover. 


But $2.50 a copy, in these times! 


The other day, we asked Dave Smart about it. Verve, says he, 
is selling better than expected. The first issue arrived rather late 
(“You can’t hurry Frenchmen,” says Mr. Smart) for the Christmas 
gift trade. 


Even so, in the first couple of weeks, about 85% of the 20,000 
consigned to the American market were sold. Not only that, but 
4,000 subscriptions have been received in this country, at $10 for 
four issues. About 8,000 more were sold in France and England, 


The next issue, in March, may total 25,000 in this country. If 
Verve can keep selling at that rate, it may accept advertising in 
the Fall. 


Mr. Smart spent a day or two in Paris last Spring. Verve was 
sold to him then. He likes the book—thinks its presence adds to 
the prestige of Esquire, Coronet and ‘the forthcoming Ken. But 
the editor speaks only French, and Mr. Smart does not speak 
French at all. The difficulties of communicating with him, through 
interpreters Mon Dieu! 


Cireuses Do Change 


Rock-ribbed conservatives have cherished the notion that in a 
world gone mad seeking novelty the circus is one institution 
unvexed by change. Actually, of course, they are wrong. Me- 
chanical sledge hammers pound in tent pegs instead of grunting 
razorbacks. The ringmaster proclaims death-defying feats of skill 
as of yore, but through an amplifier. And now advertising is 
about to cash in on the big top’s glamour. 


Jess L. Murden, advertising manager of the Cole Bros. Clyde 
Beatty Circus, which is wintering in Peru, Ind., announces that 
his circus is open for a limited number of commercial tie-ups 
during the coming season. “It’s the same system as radio,” he 
says, ‘‘a smart plug worked into a piece of disarming showman- 
ship. 


“For the past two years we have had an automobile act in our 
circus during which some 19 clowns, girls, and dogs climb out 
of a standard Studebaker coupe. The act is still as funny as 
when the Keystone Kops did it. (There’s that note of tradition 
again.) Not a single complaint has been received either by us 


The elephant test, thinks Cole, would influence car purchasing. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES MANAGERS WHO HAVE THESE 


mous mankind taels 


CAN INCREASE SALES IN NEW YORK 


“e-"=™ =he secret of increasing sales 

in New York without adding to 

selling costs is the ability to plan adver- 

tising and selling efforts so that they fit 
this market's buying pattern. 

New York City is a large market com- 

prised of 114 smaller, neighborhood 


advertising effort is the one that con- 
centrates its main strength in the neigh- 
borhoods where buying is most active. 
Because The New York Times does this, 
it has been the advertising leader here 
for nineteen years. 

Our market research department is 


markets. Some of these 
neighborhoods are 
goodmarkets;some are 
poor. Even on low-price 
staple items, sales per 
storein above-average- 
income neighborhoods 
are two and three times 
greater than in under- 
average-income neigh- 
borhoods. 

The most effective 
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SEND FOR THIS DATA 


Market research studies are constantly being 
conducted by The New York Times to provide 
advertisers with a rounded, reliable picture 
of the New York market. Already available 
are studies covering sales of the following 
products, which will be sent to interested ex- 
ecutives upon request: 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS e TEA 
TOILET SOAPS « COCKTAIL CRACKERS 
CITRUS FRUITS e PINEAPPLE JUICE 
RADIO SETS ¢ SOAP CHIPS « MUSTARD 
LAUNDRY SOAPS e COLD CREAM 
CAMERAS and FILM 


Che New Pork 
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Times 


currently gathering 
fresh data that will 
help you ascertain 
which of New York's 
neighborhoods are the 
most active markets for 
your product. We shall 
be pleased to send you 
such of this data as you 
require to plan your 
1938 advertising for 
greater effectiveness. 


rRiny’* 


SALES MANAGERS 
Seeking Steady Markets 


N THESE DAYS of rapid upheaval and 

change, Milwaukee is again proving its 

outstanding stability. No one industry 
rules the payroll here. No single crop is 
king in Wisconsin. Buying income of a 
billion dollars annually in the Milwaukee 
retail trading area is protected from violent 
“ups and downs” by diversification. 


Milwaukee is not an automotive center but 
only Detroit employs more people in the in- 
dustry. It is not a shoe center but has more 
people making shoes than Boston. It is not 
a steel town but has more workers in foun- 
dries and machine shops than Pittsburgh. 


Milwaukee’s factory payroll is exceeded by 
only five cities, but no one industry—or 
beverage—contributes more than one-tenth 
of the total. Wisconsin’s farm income totals 
$365,000,000 and the average farmer gets his 
money from twenty different products. 


One of the safest markets for anybody’s 
sales and advertising investments, Milwau- 
kee can be sold economically because one 
newspaper reaches more than 7 out of 10 
families in the city zone and the key fami- 
lies throughout Wisconsin. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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or by the manufacturer that the act spoils the circus by intro- 
ducing commercialism. Yet we have definite evidence from dealers 
that it sells cars.” 


A committee of performers, with the head clown as chairman, 
will pass on all products desiring circus advertising. The prod- 
ucts must be of a type that can be used prominently in an act 
to get the greatest benefit. 


Hark you, Mr. Murden, your show may be the only one left 
that retains the circus parade “rain or shine,” and it may have 
opened at the Hippodrome in New York last year ahead of 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. That's all quite praise- 
worthy. But we're warning you to watch your step on this tie-up 
promotion, 


Don’t you dare have Herculo, World’s Strongest Man, pause 
between biting railroad spikes to rumble, “Kiddies, 1 eat a hot 
wheat cereal every morning. That's how I get these nice big 
biceps.” We know such a statement from Herculo would be a 
downright fib. His mighty muscles come from eating raw meat, 
red pepper, and vinegar. 


And another thing: We have guffawed for decades over the 
clown who prances around the ring bearing a sign, “Airing the 
other pair of a two-pants suit” and leading an actual pair of 
pants on a leash. (There’s a dwarf inside them.) 
have a dwarf carry a second sign advising “Get your $19.85 
Klassy Kut Klothes at Moe’s, Fire Sale All This Week’? If so, 
we'll holler “Hey, Rube’ and bust up your circus. You can 
carry commerce just so far in encroaching on romance and hal- 
lowed traditions. You dast not trifle with our affections. 


Meet Miss Classified 


Few people who insert classified advertisements in a newspaper 
ever get to “chat sociable’ with the girl who takes their orders 
by telephone. To them she’s only a voice. But not in Houston, 
Texas. Patrons of the Houston Chronicle, who place 300,000 
classifieds a year, are personal friends of all 15 of the paper's 
Misses Classified. 


Ten years ago an “open house” party was first given so that 
Mr. Help Wanted, Mrs. Lost and Found, and Mr. For Rent 
might meet the Chronicle’s adlet employes. Invitations were issued 
by ‘phone. Only a few responded. Coffee was brought in from 
across the street, cakes and candy from a nearby grocery. 


Next year the party was a little larger, and year by year public 
interest has snowballed. Now, after a decade, Miss Classified’s 
annual party has become a two-day event, held from two to five 
o'clock in the afternoons before Christmas. 


Offices of the classified department have expanded. Each year 
Spanish moss, which drapes Houston’s huge live oaks, is brought 
in to decorate them. There are also red and green streamers, 
silver “icicles,” bells, wreaths, a Christmas tree, and a hearty 
welcome. 


Interest has increased until now a large coffee company each 
year claims the courtesy of serving the coffee; a large ice cream 
company sends ice cream; and a bakery and soft drink company 
both participate. A florist sends in great baskets of flowers. 


The news columns of the paper each year for several days 
before the party carry promotional copy. Everybody's invited 
and, judging from the crowds, one might think that everybody 
shows up. No more does just the classified department partici- 
pate; every Chronicle employe gets in on the party. The ladies 
dress for the occasion in their party gowns. 


Out of all this has grown, too, a special Christmas classified 
section and many of the city’s largest advertisers—users of display 
space—come into it in a big way. This section is called ‘‘Every- 
body’s Gift Guide.” 


To promote this, and add to the interest, a contest is held with 
prizes for those who solve what are called “jumbled ads,” Of 
course, the prize winners, of necessity, must give the whole ad 
section a close going over—and that’s the general idea. In these 
ten years the stunt has grown into an exceptionally profitable 
promotion as well as a good will and acquaintance builder, 
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Would you 


@ Present prices indicate that, by the end of January, Kentucky farmers 


will have realized $60,000,000 or more in cash from the sale of their 
1937 tobacco crop, now being marketed. During the past year farm 
incomes in this State showed an increase of more than $38,000,000 over 
1936, the highest percentage of gain in any section of the country. This 
farm prosperity has been an important factor in keeping industrial pro- 
duction and payrolls above 1936 during the last year and in accounting 
for the gain in retail and wholesale sales in this area in 1937. NOW is 
the time to increase your sales in Kentuckiana by concentrating “A” 
schedules in this one economical medium .. . 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


“Of course this article is too 
long,” wrote Bill Ingersoll in the 
memo which accompanied delivery of 
his manuscript on the radio industry. 
“You may cut it as you see fit.” 
When we read it, however, we de- 
cided we'd rather split it in two parts 
and let our readers have it exactly as 
it was written. See page 18. 


* * * 


Last year about 1,800,000 tourists 
visited Southern California, an in- 
crease of 14.7% over 1936, and a 
new high. These figures are ample 
testimony of the effectiveness of the 
continuous, smart cooperative com- 
munity advertising campaign waged 
these five-or-more years by the All- 
Year Club of Southern California. 
Strategy behind this advertising will 
be outlined in an article in the Feb- 
ruary 1 SM. 


The current series of articles re- 
porting the reactions of 5,000 typical 
consumers to advertising, based on a 
survey conducted by Market Research 
Corporation of America, is pulling 
scores of letters from interested 
readers. Next instalment—that of 
February 1—will cover cigarettes, 
liquor, and clothing. 


* * * 


Ray Comyns, who manages sales in 
Squibb’s chain store division, has the 
gift of writing singularly practical 
articles. His mext one carries the 
title, “Retrieving the Lost Hours in 
the Salesman’s Work Day.” Watch 
for it in an early issue. 

—A. R. HAHN, 


, Executive Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; E. W. 
Production Manager. 
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; Vice-President; W. E. Dunssy, Vice-President; T. 
Publication’ office, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Telephone, Mohawk 4-1760; 

Santa Barbara, California, 29 East de la Guerra. Subscription price, $4.00 
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TherelsA Market To Sell EveryWare 


The loveliest girls today are slaves only to beauty and style. 
New Orleans’ women long famed for their beauty and en- 
slaved to age-old traditions of culture, hospitality, and year 
‘round social activity keep alive and active an all inclusive 
feminine rivalry . . . rivalry that has made New Orleans one 
of today’s greatest beauty markets and a sales leader for cos- 
metics, clothes, modern home-furnishings and labor-saving 
appliances. 


To sell New Orleans women THE TIMES-PICA YUNE—NEW 
ORLEANS STATES, publish the most interesting Women’s 
Section in the South’s greatest market. Such features as 
Dorothy Dix, Louella O. Parsons, Lois Leeds and column 
after column of society and fashion news and pictures have 
created a wide and intensely read circulation among women. 


Together, THE TIMES-PICAYUNE AND NEW ORLEANS 
STATES offer 94% coverage of metropolitan New Orleans, 
plus thorough coverage of the prosperous trade-area at the 
lowest milline rate. 


Che Cimes-Picauune 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 


The New Orleans market is a $580,150,000 
market of well diversified resources and 
industries and is part of no other metro- 
politan buying center. Its nearest metro- 
politan neighbor being over 350 miles 
distant. 


Louisiana’s natural resources alone con- ° 
tribute $355,835,636 to the New Orleans’ 
market while the New Orleans industrial 
zone composed of 1,100 concerns manu- 
facturing more than 1,000 different articles 
boasts sales of over 90 million dollars 
annually. 


New Orleans’ $50,000,000 port is the first 
port of the South with imports amounting 
to $108,533,202 and exports valued at 
$268,602,936. 


New Orleans is the center of a fast de- 
veloping oil industry which already has 
placed Louisiana 4th among the nation’s 
oil producing states. 


The New Orleans market can be com- 
pletely covered and sold by placing your 
advertising in The Times-Picayune-——-New 
Orleans States. 


Representatives: Norr, ROTHENBURG & JANN. Inc.. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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14,799,181 


lines of advertising were 
printed in The 
Newark Evening News 


during ] Q 9 7 


---more than in any other 
newspaper in the United 
States published week-days 
only---the eighth consecutive 


year of national leadership in 


advertiser acceptance. 


Figures 


Su ‘Newark Goening News 
“Chway Dncchas Home” 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives—New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta. 
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— What the Women of America Think... 


about marriage...divorce 


... birth control...money...and 


OW many American women 
H believe in divorce? What do 
they say causes most marital fric- 
tion? Do they think all States should 
have uniform divorce laws? 


To find the answers to what the 
women of America think on these 
and other important questions, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is making 
nation-wide surveys—each a scien- 
tific cross-sectioning of public opin- 
ion. This month, every month this 
year, this new series of surveys will 
he provoking interest and attention 
among the 3,000,000 women who 


Ladies’ 
Home 
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other human problems 


In the February Journal— 
read “‘What the Women of 
America Think About Divorce.”’ 


buy the Journal, the many times 
that number who read it. 


Again the Journal leads the field 
in creating a vital contemporary 
journalism for women. Like the in- 
timate, appealing autobiography of 
Eleanor Roosevelt . . . the challeng- 
ing articles on infantile paralysis, 
infant mortality, syphilis . . . the 
outstanding monthly departments 
on food, homemaking, fashions . . . 
“What the Women of America 
Think” is a part and parcel of what 
today’s women want, and what they 
are finding in today’s Journal. 


IF YOU SELL TO 
WOMEN 


These Journal articles are not 
only of interest to Journal read- 
ers, they are important reading 
for any man or woman in adver- 
lising, any person who is involved 
in selling to the women of the 
country. 


How important is money in 
yersonal vlatinabinat Read the 
ournal to find their attitude on 

money. Is money less important 

as people’s incomes increase? The 

Journal survey gives the answer. 
Do American women consider 

children a burden? What is the 

size of an ideal family? See the 

March Journal. 

The answers to “WHAT THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA THINK” 
are important to you, For what 
the women of America think to- 
day has a profound. influence on 
what they buy. 


JOURNAL 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VER one car-load of goods in 
every three is tagged for 
agricultural communities in 
America. From these communi- 
ties come some 40 cents of every 
dollar spent at retail today— 
and an even higher percentage 
of total profits. 

This leaves to urban business 
—at its best—something less 
than two-thirds of all the sales 
there are to get. 

So to pile dollars upon dol- 
lars in urban places, without 
saving some pressure for agri- 
culture’s huge and ready vol- 
ume, is to risk the penalty of 
diminishing returns. Of dispro- 
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portionate cost of sales. Of 
profits that are less than they 
might have been. 

For the cream of agricul- 
ture’s business costs less to get 
than “below-cream-line” busi- 
ness elsewhere. And the cream 
of agriculture’s families can be 
richly skimmed by using a sin- 
gle magazine. 

Its name is Country Gentle- 
man. Its readers are 1,600,000 
of agriculture’s most worth- 
while families. 

Its record of usefulness to 
agriculture is unequalled. So, 
naturally, is its ability to get 
results from agriculture. 


Country GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IS ROUTED AS YOU ROUTE YOUR SALESMEN 
... to where sales are made 


It goes into one field only—the department store field—the country's 
third largest retail market. ... In this field it gives the most complete 
coverage that any publication ever has offered. ... It is sent not alone 
to buyers, but to the top men and women whose OK is the sole source 
of buyer authority. .. . It goes to major executives, merchandise man- 
agers, and major department buyers in a group of stores whose annual 
volume is $3,997,329,000* ... reported by the United States Department 
of Commerce in the Census of Retail Distribution. . .. It offers the lowest 
rate per thousand circulation in this field. .. . It offers the highest poten- 
tial return per dollar of advertising investment in this field. .. . Issued 
twice a month—the 10th and 25th ... in a new format, designed by 
Heyworth Campbell, famous typographical and publication design au- 
thority ... it will carry your sales message to more key department 
store people than any other one publication. ... Write us for more de- 
tailed information. 


*Of 44,655 stores in the Census, totalling $4,628,883 ,000 volume, there 
are 6,406 stores doing $3,997,329,000 or over 86% of the total. 
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Strikes 12 


E ADMIT IT—for years The American 
Weekly was a sort of Cinderella in the 
kitchen among magazines. 
Advertisers invariably tossed it the heaviest, 
grimiest jobs. 
Whenever quotas were slipping and a heavy load 
of merchandise had to be moved in a hurry they 
used The Weekly. 
Then smart sales strategists started saying, “Look, 
why use it only in emergencies? If it can do a big 
job then, why can’t it do a big job all the time?” 


It can. And it did. And it didn’t take long for a 
lot of other advertisers to see what was happen- 


and drug trades, and twelve score others find 
that The Weekly fits their volume-selling needs 
like the glass slipper fitted the fabled lady’s foot. 


So these advertisers are making The American 
Weekly the mew leader, the kingpin advertising 
publication of the world. 


Why not? It gives them the richest market on 
earth—the world’s largest circulation made up 
of the people who swing the balance of power 
today—the biggest coverage at the lowest cost. 


And it gives them a high responsiveness, for 
the reason behind The Weekly’s record-breaking 


ing. And Cinderella came into her own. 


Now the clock strikes 12! Prince Charming 
GENERAL MOTORS, Prince Charming NORGE OF Cinderella has won her tiara, but she still likes 
BORG-W ARNER, the reigning princes of the food hard and heavy jobs. Got one that needs doing? 


readership is its editorial appeal. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 
WIDE-AWAKE 


SALES MANAGERS 
HAVE LEARNED THAT 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices 

“GOODS MOVE OuT PALMOLIVE BLDG., CHICAGO .. 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON 
HANNA BLDG., CLEVELAND .. EDISON BLDG., LoS ANGELES 
HEARST BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO... ARCADE BLDG., Sr. Louis 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT..101 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA 


WHEN THE WEEKLY 
MOVES IN!” 


JANUARY 15, 1938 


Here’s where the 7,000,000 copies circulate— 
Coverage you can buy with no other magazine 


There are 995 cities in the United States of 10,000 
population and over. In 699 of these 995 cities 
The American Weekly goes into the homes of: 


20 to 30% of all the families in 164 cities 
30 to 40% of all the families in 133 cities 
40 to 50% of all the families in 155 cities 
Over 50% of all the families in 247 cities 


In these 699 cities you find 10,662,804 families — 
and 45.71% of these families receive The American 
Weekly. In addition, 2,300,000 other families 
throughout the country regularly receive The 
American Weekly. 


These 7,000,000 families—readers of The 
American Weekly — spend approximately 
$8,750,000,000 a year in retail purchases. 
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Union butchers in San Francisco refused to 
handle turkeys that lacked a union stamp. To you that 
may mean little or nothing. But it brought a thousand 
angry farmers together at San Jose, California, on 
December 6th ... thousands of other farmers took up 
the fight. It was the first real show-down between the 


farmer and organized labor. 


Within a few days... thanks to Farm Journal’s 4-Day 
Writer-to-Reader service . . . farmers everywhere were 
reading how they could protect themselves against 


unjust union demands affecting their interests. 


The rural significance of the news. That sums up the 
difference in Farm Journal’s new editorial approach. 
It has brought amazing response from rural America 
. . . circulation has leaped to over 1,350,000 and goes 
up with each succeeding issue... the kind of circulation 


» that produces results for advertisers. 


FARM JOURNAL 


“THE RURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWS” 
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Significant ‘Trends — 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1938: 


The business world 
right now seems to be 
divided into four 
groups: Those who 
think we are headed for 
a real depression and 
that nothing can be 
done about it; those who won't admit that there is anything 
but a slight and temporary dip; those who believe we can 
talk and plan ourselves into recovery; and those who shut 
their eyes to “general” conditions and fight to make their 
own business good. H. D. Bennett, president of the Toledo 
Scale Co., apparently belongs to the fourth group. His 
New Year's letter to all members of the company’s field, 
sales and service staff read in part as follows: 


Thinking 
Tough Times 


@ e@ e “There are many people talking about a ‘re- 
cession’ in business. I presume this is the new name for 
the well-known ‘depression.’ Anyway, it smells like a rose 
to me. You can think yourself into a depression, or you 
can fight out of one. 


e@ e e ‘There are a lot of problems running around 
loose in the world today: The Farm Problem, the Inter- 
national Situation, Monetary Problem, etc., ad nauseam. If 
you want to spend your time settling them, it’s your privi- 
lege. But it doesn’t pay much. All the elements which 
make for a depression are missing. There has been no wild 
building boom, there is no dearth of credit, there is ample 
money in the country. This is one time when a lot of busi- 
ness men seem to be determined to think themselves into 
tough times. 


e@ e@ e “Let us not fall for that one. Quit reading 
the financial page. Quit worrying about the International 
Situation, about which you can’t do anything. Peddle 
Toledo scales. We need the orders—you need the commis- 
sions. I don’t know of a better time to start to peddle 
Toledo scales than January 3. It’s a perfectly good day, 
and Christmas bills will be coming in. 


@ @ e “To the question about this ‘recession,’ I 
would suggest the well-known idiom, NERTS. Go to work. 
Send us orders and we'll mail you commissions.” 


@ e@ e Speaking of the well known recession, as we 
more or less have to, we heard a week ago, at the American 
Marketing Association meeting down at Atlantic City, a 
new definition of the term by Col. Leonard P. Ayres of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. A recession, he said, is a slump 
which we hape won't be as bad as we are afraid it is going 
to be. At this meeting he and Lionel D. Edie (who was 
one of the few economists to call the turn correctly in 
August) were featured speakers, and both of them agreed 
that we were not headed into a real depression and thai 
there would be an upturn in the first half of 1938. Mr. 
Edie timed it toward the end of February, when, he be- 
lieves, business will have used up its excess inventories. 
He lashed out at the “super pessimists of today’ and said 
that the year would be a good one in which to put cash to 


work in stocks, plant construction and buying cheap raw 
materials. 
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@ @ e@ Roger Babson is another who is optimistic: 
“We are not entering a major depression; 1938 will see a 
resumption of the upward trend which began in 1933. The 
first quarter may be poor—much worse than the early 
months of 1937; but later in the year I look for a substan- 
tial revival. Do not confuse this current sharp recession 
with a major depression! Payrolls, prices, stocks, real 
estate, and jobs should all be on their way to new highs 
by the end of 1938.” 


@ @ e@ The consensus of the most responsible of the 
business prophets seems to be that while activity in the first 
quarter of this year will average at least 15% below the 
first quarter of 1937, it should not fall much below current 
levels. Babson thinks that the Spring rally in 1938 will be 
much stronger than seasonal, while Edie and Ayres think 
the upturn will be slow because of certain sore spots, such 
as the unusually high inventories of both new and used 
automobiles. Babson goes so far as to predict that the 
1937 peaks will be equalled before Christmas of 1938. 


@ @ e The dispensers of gloom found little nourish- 
ment in the retail sales figures for December. Some of the 
major cities had a better Christmas than a year ago and in 
most of the others the drop was less than 5%. Let’s take 
Boston as an example. During the first six business days 
of December, losses from the previous year ranged from 
1 to 19%. Then came four days of gains ranging from 
3% to 17%. From December 13 through December 22 
losses averaging about 8% were registered. Two days be- 
fore Christmas sales were 8% greater than in 1937 and on 
the day before Christmas the gain was 17%. The month 
as a whole showed a loss of 3.9%. 


@ e@ e@ The week following Christmas, retail sales 
rounded into a much better condition than anyone had 
expected. In New York, department store sales for the 
week showed a gain of 15.5% over last year. In Boston 
the gain was 9.4%, in Philadelphia 3.8%, Atlanta 7%, 
and in other major cities the range was from a loss of 
5% to a gain of the same amount. 


A Statistical Summary of the Nation's 
Business—1933-1937 


— 
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General Motors 
has announced a 
new policy of 
dealer relations 
which is likely to 
be an important 
step forward in 
industrial management. The corporation's automotive 
products are sold at retail by approximately 20,000 dealers, 
By far the majority sell one General Motors product 
exclusively. Dealers and the corporation are definitely de- 
pendent on each other and it is essential that their relation- 
ships be based on sound and progressive operating policies, 


GM Forms 


Supreme Court 


intelligently and equitably administered. 

@ @ e The first step in the General Motors policy 
of making each dealer a part of the family was taken three 
years ago in the establishment of the General Motors Dealer 
Council, consisting of 48 dealers, representing a broad 
coverage of distribution problems, who serve for a one- 
year term. A dealer in any section of the country can help 
to elect a councilman, who will represent him in discussing 
with the chief executives the broad problems of dealer 


relations. This is democracy as applied to business man- 
avement. 


@ @ e@ General Motors now goes a step further by 
forming a Dealer Relations Board, made up of the four 
ranking officers of General Motors Corp. The functions 
of the board will be to provide an organized opportunity 
through a definite operating procedure whereby any dealer 
holding a selling franchise may obtain a judicial review of 
any administrative decision which, according to the dealer's 
belief, may affect his equitable rights. 


@ @ e@ The plan will operate in much the same way 
as our Federal Courts. If a dealer is dissatisfied with a 
question of administration and feels that his rights have 
been prejudiced, it is his duty to submit the case first to 
his normal point of contact with the corporation. If he is 
dissatisfied with that decision he is to submit the case to 
the general sales manager of his division ‘who will, accord- 
ing to the procedure, make a decision within a definite 
time. This is essential because of the operating relationship 
between each division and its dealers, That decision then 
becomes the basis of the appeal to the Dealer Relations 
Board, should the dealer so elect.” 


@ @ e Apparently the company wishes to keep out 
of squabbles with lawyers, for another feature of the pro- 


wiki 
did you make { 
impulse 
90.9% Just saw them @ 26.5% 
Saw and necded 23.1 % 
Sew and liked 11.5% 
Saw goed value 8.5% 
Sow at good price 4.3 % 
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stores in 67 cities, 
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cedure is the ruling that, while the dealer may argue the 
case himself or may delegate another member of his or- 
ganization to do so, or be accompanied by such members 
of his organization as may be helpful to develop the facts 
involved, “however, the attendance at hearings is to be 
limited to members of the dealer's organization and to 
members of the General Motors organization.” 


When A. E. Barit, president of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., an- 
nounced their new low-priced 
car last week, he did it in a way 


9 
Industry’s 
which might be followed profit- 
ably by other corporation execu- 


Best Foot 
tives. He sensed that to the 


general public an increase in the number of employes and 
in the total payroll would be far more interesting than the 
more selfish story about a new car. 


© @ e@ “While there are confidence-inspiring moves 
of a general nature that can and should be made,” Mr. 
Barit said, “there is one specific job for industry—that is 
to put more men and money to work wherever possible. 
The automobile industry was able to lead the way out of 
the depression; it seems reasonable to expect it to do some- 
thing about leading the way out of the present recession. 


@ e@ e ‘Instead of saying a new car is coming, I put 
it this way: ‘Jobs for 6,000 more Hudson factory workers 
are coming as soon as our production line can absorb them.’ 
More sales, increased profits and increased activity all down 
the line for the 5,000 organizations throughout the world 
which sell our products—that is the real announcement we 
are here to make.” 


e e e As we pointed out in this space in the January 
1 issue, there never has been a time in our industrial history 
when all of the units of an industry could be roped together 
and tied to a common purpose. “Here and there you will 
find outstanding examples of business men who refuse to 
be ruled by mob fear and who will forget Wall Street and 
forget Washington and go out and carve a bigger share of 
the total business for themselves.” The Hudson announce- 
ment is a good example of that, for while other makers ate 
seemingly adopting a less aggressive promotion policy, 
Hudson is substantially broadening its own advertising 
budget. 


@ @ e@ Ugly rumors have been spread that the auto- 
mobile companies have been leaders in a sit-down strike of 
capital. The report seems completely unreliable, but, even 
if it were true, the Hudson announcement shows how 
utterly futile such an attempt would be for more than a few 
short days or weeks. Their new car will doubtless sharpen 
the competitive fight and force other makers to increase 
their advertising activity. 


@ @ e@ Outside of the automotive field sales budgets 
seem to be about on a par with those for 1937. Some 116 
members of the Association of National Advertisers were 
polled by the association on how they anticipated sales will 
compare in 1938 with 1937, both in units and in dollar 
volume, and 55 companies reported an expected increase in 
unit sales as against 27 who look for the same volume and 
25 who expect a decrease. The average percentage of in- 
crease expected was 10.6%, and the average percentage of 
decrease 11.5%. About the same figures were reported on 
expected sales in dollar volume, with'50 companies expect- 
ing an increase, 29 a decrease, and 20 the same. Half of 
the companies expect to maintain the same ratio of adver- 
tising to sales in 1938 as in 1937, 30% expect a higher 
ratio and 20% a lower. 
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Happy Landing. Thomas J. Rolls 
Hilliard, who served in the 
Army Air Service through- 


Along: Albert K. 
Trout is named general sales 
manager for Rolls Razor, 


Lektro-man: Al Saphin has 
been appointed sales man- 
ager of Progress Corp., New 


Photograph 
of Mr. Darr by Kay 
Hart, N. Y.; af Mr. Trout, 
by Associated News, 
N.Y. 


Single Track: David F. Austin has 
spent his entire business career with 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries. He has 
been manager of sales in the Chicago 
district for Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. since 1935. Now he has been 
elected v.-p. in charge of sales, suc- 
ceeding C. V. McKaig, recently elected 
v.p. of U. S. Steel of Delaware. 


Radio Pioneer: W. L. Sayre 
has been appointed sales 
manager for the N. Y. dis- 


out the World War, has been 
appointed general manager 
of sales of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, Pittsburgh office. He 
succeeds J. Halsey Mce- 
Kown, who has become 
asst. v.p. of U. S. Steel of 


Inc., New York. His former 
business connections include 
National Cash Register, A. 
W. Faber Pencil Co., and 
most recently general sales 
manager for Holland-Rantos 
Co., Inc., New York. 


York, distributors of Pack- 

ard Lektro-Shavers and Lek- 

tro-lite cigarette lighters. He 

was formerly president of 

the Monarch Sales Co., and 

before that with Philco 
Radio. 


trict of Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago. 
A radio officer in the Navy 
in the World War, he later 
established one of the first 
radio wholesale houses in 
this country. He joined GE 


+. 
. 


Delaware. 


Changes Fields: E. N. Sturman, v.-p. in 

charge of the canned goods division of 

Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn., moves 

to Detroit as general sales manager of 

Hiram Walker, Inc. He joined Hormel 

in 1920, upon graduation from Trinity 
College, Hartford. 
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Camel Driver: Edward A. Darr has been 
appointed sales manager of R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
succeeding the late Carl W. Harris. He 
was also elected to the board of directors. 
Mr. Darr, formerly assistant s.m., has 
been with the firm since 1920. 


in 1933. 


Gas Man: Harry W. Kaley mounts to 

general sales manager of Ethyl Gasoline 

Corp., New York. He has been connected 

with the corporation for 11 years, serving 

as advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager. 
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MICHAELS BROTHERS 
CAN'T CUT THE PRICE 


WE CAN GIVE YOU AN EXTRA 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE! 


~~ 
[" "a eowen 
YOU CANNOT CALL AT STORE 
MICHAELS BROTHERS ; 
eaeeet eter 
PAYMENTS START or. 
ANUARY Ist 
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I MAYFAIR HOUSE FURNITURE 


Trade-ins have proved to be the big 
monkey-wrench in the price control ma- 
chinery in the radio industry. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ingersoll, with long 
experience in the marketing of a wide line 
of products and with a keenly analytical 
mind, is well qualified to look objectively 
at the merits and demerits of the market- 
ing policy of any industry. The construc- 
tive suggestions which he makes about 
radio might be applied to a number of 
other lines where dog-eat-dog tactics re- 
sult in what was called ‘‘profitless pros- 
perity’’ ten years ago.) 


ADIO, as one of the younger 
among the sizable industries, 
is often regarded as a prodigy 
because of its rapid rise and 
the notable effects it has had on the 
lives of nearly all of us. It has 
changed home entertainment, political 
campaigning, news dissemination and 
many other factors in our way of 
living. And it has done most of this 
in the short space of a dozen years. 
But has radio done as much as it 
ought to have done considering that 
communication without wires is just 
about the most magical invention that 
human imagination has ever conferred 
upon mankind? ‘Music out of the 
air’’ would have been thought a wilder 
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Where the Radio 
Industry Is Missing 
Its Merchandising 
Opportunity 


Price control has broken down in the radio industry largely 


because manufacturers haven’t, like the automobile industry, 


held production down to what the market can absorb. 


Part I of an article in two parts 


BY WILLIAM H. 


INGERSOLL 


Ingersoll, Norvell & Babson, Inc., New York 


dream than flying a generation ago. 

Yet today the trades that distribute 
radio to the public are wallowing in 
commercial misery because the indus- 
try is not possessed, on its merchandis- 
ing side, of creative imagination to 
match that devoted to its technical 
development. Year after year, in good 
times and bad, the dealers and jobbers 
in the leading centers operate without 
earnings. This means chaotic shifts 
and turn-over of outlets. 


Instead of Progress, Chaos 


There are faults among the retailers, 
the wholesale distributors and the 
manufacturers but it is the nearsighted- 
ness of some of the factories that is at 
the root of the difficulties. Attention 
is bestowed upon minor tactics of out- 
smarting each other on a low plane of 
competitive rivalry which keeps the in- 
dustry in a state of turmoil. 

Trade regulations entered into be- 
tween the producers are cast to the 
winds without warning, upsetting pro- 
visions that all had relied upon for 
protection. Factories force excessive 
inventories upon distributors, requir- 
ing them in self-protection to establish 
too many dealers, extend unsound 
terms tempting dealers to take on too 
many lines and to over-buy so that 
when settlement time comes the 
dealers have to scramble to unload by 
any means that will move their stocks. 

The distributors are under necessity 
of finding outlets for the quantities 
the factories fix as their quotas and so 
they sell to “discount houses” and 


“gyps’ who undermine regular 
dealers by offering wholesale prices to 
employes of large industrial concerns 
as though these particular consumers 
were deserving of better prices than 
the rest of the general public. Dis- 
tributors also sell to large retail oper- 
ators, certain chains and department 
stores, which employ the best known 
brands at cut prices to entice buyers— 
many of whom are switched to private 
label models that carry a handsome 
margin of profit but are really not 
good value to the public. And one dis- 
tributor thinks he cannot refrain from 
doing such things because if he doesn’t 
sell these people he will only penalize 
himself at a profit to distributors of 
rival lines who will continue to sell 
them. 

These are a few of the unwhole- 
some practices that characterize the 
radio business, make all elements in it 
suspicious of one another, and cause 
confidence to fly out of the window. 
There are numerous other tricks that 
grow out of these conditions, includ- 
ing tricky advertising, but they need 
not be detailed now. 

The distributors know that some of 
the things they are doing are injurious 
and wrong. They do not do them will- 
ingly as a rule but because of pressure 
by their principals to produce quick 
results. The managements at the fac- 
tories are preoccupied with production 
and anxious for volume so that in 
some cases they honestly don’t under- 
stand the effects that their insistence 
upon immediate volume brings about. 
They have certain production sched- 
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uled and their only concern is to see it 
sold by whatever means will do it. 

In other cases, I fear, the policy is 
more deliberate and is calculated to 
keep the dealers in submission through 
uncertainty as to what is coming next. 
One or two of the factories, I think, 
have made conscientious and intelli- 
gent efforts to clean up the situation 
in past years but they were not the 
largest ones and not strong enough to 
combat the general disorder, especially 
as they had not the Fair Trade laws to 
support them then. So they took a 
trimming and now are like burnt 
children, afraid of the fire. 

Here, then, we have what ought to 
be one of the grandest industries in 
the country actually obstructing its 
own progress. The larger side of its 
opportunity is frittered away in petty 
maneuvering. The broadcasting sta- 
tions see no interest of theirs in the 
situation, yet they have invested 
millions upon millions in installing 
high-fidelity transmission equipment. 
This investment is wasted unless 
listeners have sets capable of repro- 
ducing the increased frequency range 
and distortionless transmission signals 
of the new broadcasting. 


Millions of Obsolete Sets 


The. stations live by selling time to 
advertisers. The more time that people 
spend listening, the better the audi- 
ences that stations can offer adver- 
tisers. If the sets in use could give 
listeners the advantage of the higher 
grade broadcasting of high fidelity, 
people would tune them in more fre- 
quently. But perhaps two-thirds of the 
better sets in use were made before 
high-fidelity transmission was current. 
They were not designed to “catch” 
the refinements of such broadcasting. 
Neither can the bargain counter sets 
bring in these qualities. Both of these 
lack the range and sensitivity of the 
improved stations and their reproduc- 
tion mars the programs by one 
hundred times the distortion of the 
transmitters. 

Thus most people have never heard 
the new high-fidelity transmission 
faithfully reproduced as the better 
modern radio sets can do it. And they 
don’t even know that they are missing 
anything! An immense replacement 
business in high grade radios only 
awaits the spreading of this informa- 
tion. There is an important community 
of interests between the better stations 
the makers of the tier radios, the 
dealers and the public. 

The makers of high-fidelity trans- 
mitting equipment have a large stake 
in the situation, too, because the many 
stations which have not yet installed 
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improved apparatus would feel the 
pressure to do so if the public were 
educated to select the stations that have 
the improvements and if they had sets 
that would show the difference. Then, 
also, the public service companies, 
which are always seeking means of in- 
creasing the consumption of electric 
current, would benefit if people used 
their radios longer and oftener, which 
they would do if they found the pro- 
grams more enjoyable. 

High-fidelity stations can _ easily 
carry on demonstration programs dur- 
ing which listeners can learn whether 
their sets are bringing in the new 
signals or not and thus could make 
millions of new prospects for fine sets 
among those who would become dis- 
satisfied with old or inferior ones that 
were shown to be missing so much of 
the best. When, for instance, people 
have it demonstrated that some of the 
instruments in the great symphony 
orchestras in the high and low ranges 
are not heard on their sets and that 
other sound effects are beyond them 
they will aspire to ownership of better 
radios. 

The radio stations have a self- 
interest in cooperating with the makers 
of high-fidelity sets to spread their 
adoption, as have the manufacturers of 
high-fidelity transmitting apparatus 
and the public service corporations. 
There is a constructive job that should 
be jointly undertaken and would be if 
the industry took the large view of its 
Opportunity instead of the narrower 
one of separate and divided interests 
and aloofness. 


Pacific Coast Example 


On the Pacific Coast some of the 
better stations have contributed time 
for the exploitation of these ideas of 
better radio enjoyment while the 
public service companies and the radio 
distributors contributed funds for the 
purchase of newspaper and billboard 
space for the same purpose. Pre- 
sumably they borrowed these ideas 
from the “5 point plan” projected 
during NRA days by the Associations 
of Radio Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers in which Benjamin Gross of 
New York was the moving spirit. 
Such cooperation ought to be ex- 
tended to include all interests and de- 
veloped to cover the whole country. 
How much better it would be for the 
radio set manufacturers or those of 
them who are affirmatively minded, to 
substitute such a program for the dog- 
eat-dog tactics which are now so 
prevalent in the industry! 

The Radio Corporation of America 
is ideally situated—with its interests 
in transmission manufacture, its two 


chains of radio stations, its radio set 
and phonograph factories and its 
patent royalty interest—to rise to the 
situation and set the pattern for in- 
dustry. If the top men in the company 
would interest themselves in the sales 
possibilities of the plan I believe their 
creative imaginations would recognize 
its validity. Some of the other set 
manufacturers could well join with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
allied interests while still others could 
work with the Mutual and other 
chains. 

There we could have competition in 
excellence all the way from the station 
programs to the selling in the retail 
stores. With such a foundation, the 
set manufacturers would have a real 
basis for going to their dealers 
through their distributors with a train- 
ing in selling better sets. 


Dealers Are Almost Helpless 


At present the —— in- 
fluences work toward price competi- 
tion and always on a downward scale. 
The dealers would rather sell better 
sets and at stable prices which would 
leave them a modest return for their 
investment and effort. But prevailing 
policies of manufacturers produce con- 
stant bewilderment with shifting in- 
ducements to trade and _ public 
throughout the season, including mid- 
season introduction of mew models 
and price reductions, so that there is 
scant opportunity to settle to construc- 
tive selling. Hampered and misled by 
tactics from above the trade resigns it- 
self to demoralization. 

The manufacturers are in a position 
to change all this. The great majority 
of the trade wants them to do it. 

What a great improvement it would 
be if the public were being told about 
the advantages of better broadcasting 
and the capabilities of better sets in- 
stead of the hocus-pocus of bargain 
sets and ruinous trade-in allowances. 

Radio is the successor of the phono- 
graph. It is unfortunate that it has 
been so long in inheriting the selling 
technique of its predecessor. Victor 
did not make its place by selling 
gadgets. It did a magnificent job in 
selling Caruso, the great orchestras 
and superior entertainment. It lifted 
people’s minds and imaginations to 
the enjoyment of the finest artists. 
Eldred Johnson, the creator of Victor, 
had the vision to hold fast to the cre- 
ative side of competitive endeavor. 
Radio has more to offer than ever the 
phonograph had, but its leading minds 
have lacked the prophetic talent of 
Johnson in market cultivation. 

Johnson did not prosper alone. 
Every capable distributor prospered 
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with him. They were guided and sup- 
ported in clean marketing methods. 
Victor knew ow it wanted its goods 
sold. That was not left to the varying 
ideas of distributors. A Victor fran- 
chise was a cherished asset both to dis- 
tributor and dealer. Dealers were 
selected with discrimination, and re- 
quired to conform to well established 
policies, or they lost their franchises. 
The number was carefully limited to 
the representation needed to give ade- 
quate distribution. And Victor did a 
larger volume than any radio maker 
does today! 

Victor dealers were taught to out- 
sell dealers in Edison, Columbia, 
Brunswick and other competitive 
products, but not to claw each other to 
pieces by internecine warfare. Neither 
did these other companies permit their 
dealers to destroy each other. Radio 
could profitably take a leaf out of the 
phonograph sales manual. 


No Well-Defined Policies 


Radio dealers have their faults and 
shortcomings. They allow themselves 
to be tempted into taking on too many 
brands of radios. They have not in the 
past supported the manufacturers who 
were trying to follow sound policies. 
Dealers in hardware, jewelry, electrical 
specialties and other lines have taken 
on radio as a side line and then treated 
it as a step-child. They have gotten 
themselves into difficulties, have cut 
prices and then hollered because there 
was no profit in the business. But it 
is the factories or their distributors 
who select the dealers and thereby 
mold the character of the trade and its 
standards. And the dealers have com- 
mitted most of their faults at the be- 
hest of the wholesale distributors. 

The distributors represent the fac- 
tories. Usually they handle but one 
major line. They hold territorial 
franchises subject to short cancellation 
if they do not produce a sales volume 
satisfactory to their principals. The 
factories have worked out no well de- 
fmed set of policies to guide their dis- 
tributors. There are no well-estab- 
lished standards as to the number of 
dealers to be appointed in each given 
area. They do not make surveys to 
predetermine the probable number of 
sets that can be sold or how many re- 
tail outlets should be appointed to 
secure the business, as the more pro- 
gressive refrigerator factories do. The 
quantities that each dealer of given 
size should carry on hand, the rapidity 
of his turn-over and other mer- 
chandising factors have not been 
standardized. 

Instead, there is a ravenous rush by 
all for the business of the established 
dealers, especially the larger ones. The 
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big retailers are regarded as control- 
ling the local market and the distribu- 
tors helplessly bid against each other 
for their favor. The manufacturers’ 
advertising is done largely in these re- 
tailers’ mewspaper space to get the 
local merchants’ rates and some 
ridiculous deals are squeezed out of 
the manufacturers. Thus the whole 
tendency is to concentrate radio sales 
in the stores of the larger operators 
and to render the distributors and 
manufacturers more and more depend- 
ent upon them in the larger cities. 

In place of selecting dealers strate- 


gically as to location and caliber and 
then working with them to develop 
sales on their brand, as Victor did, so 
that there was a permanent and mutual 
interest between them that increased 
year after year, the radio distributors 
are led to try to force their lines into 
each other’s accounts. There is no 
loyalty between dealer and factory. It 
is as though every automobile agent 
thought he had to carry all makes of 
cars instead of only one in each price 
class or in the class he chooses to sell. 


Part II of this article will appear in the 
February 1 issue of SM. 


Advertising Campaigns 


i‘ and New Products as Promoted in alg Hema 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Direct Mail 
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—by Carolyn Evans 
Grand tasting...and more! So thrifty 
there's money left in your dinner 
budget for extra courses 
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oven (400° ¥.) for 15 minutes. To change Huilding, Seattle, Warhington 


four biscuits with a 2-inch cutter. Other easy roel) 


CANNED SALMON 


Every year the ad budget has doubled. 


Lean and Hungry Look 


The Idaho Fruit and Vegetable Ad- 
vertising Commission is planning a 
series on the state’s second most fa- 
mous product—-potatoes. (Sen. Borah 
is, of course, No. 1.) A line in the 
proposed ads sets off a train of 
thought: “According to the U. S. 
Home Economics Bureau, potatoes are 
non-fattening. An average size potato 
contains only 100 calories—no more 


than an apple or an orange.” 

The Devil can cite Holy Writ to his 
own purposes, and pronouncements of 
“experts” can be found to prove any- 
thing, either way. What's got a skinny 
SM editor frazzled is the narrowing 
list of foods that are guaranteed to aid 
in the acquisition of a few pounds of 

embonpoint. 

Bakers have “‘proved’’ that bread is 
non-fattening; brewers have “proved” 
that beer streamlines the shanks, flanks, 
and fundament. And now potatoes. 
Don’t nobody put out vittles that'll 
stick to your ribs? 


Salmon Leap 


Canned Salmon Industry, represent- 
ing about 90% of the American pack, 
is investing $600,000 in advertising 
this year, its third of cooperative effort. 
J. Walter Thompson's Seattle office is 
in charge. 

Sales for the last pack year jumped 
40% higher than in the preceding 
year. This is attributed to sustained, 
12-month merchandising, instead of 
turning off the current after a Lenten 
flash. Space has been reserved in 
The American Weekly, True Story, 
Woman's Home Companion, Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s, Country Gentleman, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Progressive Farmer, 
Southern Ruralist, American Home, 
Child Life, Household. 

More color and more media are be- 
ing used this year on account of a 
doubled budget. No particular brands 
are mentioned. Copy shows how to 
plan better meals at less cost around a 
base of canned salmon. 

A recipe booklet of “Magic Entrees 
with Salmon” is mentioned in each ad, 
though only incidentally. In spite of 
an absence of a coupon, 46,000 women 
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have written for the booklet in the last 
ten months. Every recipe details a 
complete meal in addition to a salmon 
dish. 

For the first time Canned Salmon 
Industry has a follow-through system 
consisting of retail service men who 
work with brokers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, chains, and independents. They 
assist in arranging displays and tie-ins 
with the national ads, and help prepare 
local billboard, radio and newspaper 
drives in 65 key cities. 


Color for Valspar 


Valentine & Co. starts color ads for 
its full line of Valspar varnishes, 
enamels, and paints with March issues 
of S. E. P., Collier's, Life, Better 
Homes and Garden, American Home, 
and Pictorial-Delineator. 

The series will continue until Fall, 
say McCann-Erickson, N. Y., agency in 
charge. 


20,000 to One 


Associated Aviation Underwriters 
are willing to give those odds that you 
won't crack up in a plane. A page in 
Time announces that for two bits you 
may buy a $5,000 insurance policy 
with your plane ticket on any of the 
18 lines composing the Air Transport 
Association of America. 

The rate equalizes air trip policies 
with rail and steamship rates, a tribute 
to planes’ safety well worth crowing 
over. A. A. U. is made up of Fidelity 
Casualty Co. of N. Y., United States 
Guarantee Co., Glens Falls Indemnity 
Co., and Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Co. 

Ferry-Hanly, New York, agency in 
charge, reports that no extensive cam- 
paign is planned, though the airlines 
are mightily. pleased at this equaliza- 
tion with train and ship. 


Dee or Dum? 


Lucky Strike, returning to some 
1,500 newspapers after a short absence, 
and Camels, which never left that 
medium, have busted out with new 
copy themes, Or rather with a single 
theme that serves them both. 

As like as Tweedledee and Tweedle- 
dum are the simultaneous efforts of 
Lucky agents Lord & Thomas and 
Camel copymen Wm. Esty & Co. Say 
the first, “With men who know to- 
bacco best—it’s Luckies two to one. 
‘I’ve been auctioneering for 20 years,’ 
says Bob Cooper, tobacco auctioneer, 

. and I’ve seen the tobacco Lucky 
Strike buys at auction after auction. 
It’s the best in smoking quality.’ ”’ 

‘"We smoke Camels because we 
know tobacco,’ tobacco planters say”’ 
retorts R. J. Reynolds’ pride. A flock 
of veteran growers, who are named, 
but without their home towns, testify 
that Camels paid top prices for top 
grade leaf. ‘I smoke Camels because 
I-know what's in ’em.” 

Lord & Thomas, a wee bit miffed 
that Camels stole their thunder (last 
Summer they were using the line, “To- 
bacco experts smoke Luckies two to 
one”) plan on switching to another 
theme at the end of ten weeks. Dark- 
est secrecy surrounds what that theme 


will be. 


Snappy Work 


With a story of fast-starting Red 
Crown gasoline to tell, Standard Oil 
of Indiana tells it in a glance by a 
series of large pictures, minimum copy 
in 1,600 Mid-west newspapers. Each 
ad has the snapping fingers symbolism 
and slogan, “Just like that—Standard 
Red Crown starts your car.” 

Posters and point of sale signs rein- 
force the newspaper space. The cam- 


WHAT HELPS BIISINESS 
HELPS YOU 


(Co waTiONS BUSINESS 


MAGAIINE 


This poster was the January start of a 1938 national outdoor campaign by Nation’s 
Business to cover every community of more than 5,000 population. Every fourth poster 


will carry the headline: 


“What Hurts Business Hurts Me” in the magazine’s effort to 


get more people to understand the functions and services of American business. Groups 
of business leaders in 600 cities have already planned to back up the campaign with 
newspaper and magazine space, radio addresses, letterhead stickers, factory posters 


and the like. 
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It stops readers through sheer size. 


paign runs until March 15. McCann- 
Erickson, Chicago, is the agency. 
Wesley I. Nunn, Standard ad mgr., 
says that the ads ‘‘are aimed at the type 
of reader who hurries through his 
newspaper, catching only illustrations 
and headlines. He, I think, is repre- 
sentative of today’s newspaper reader.” 


Biggest for “March” 


The screen version of ‘“The March 
of Time” will be plugged by “the big- 
gest motion picture advertisement ever 
published” on January 10. Six pages 
in Life, eight in Time, will carry a 
running story of “March’s” progress 
since its debut three years ago. More 
than 7,800 theatres in the U. S. and 
Canada now showing the monthly 
feature will be listed. 

Trade publications also will have a 
16-page ad simultaneously. BBDO, 
New York agency in charge, estimates 
that Life, Time, and the handful of 
movie trade journals reach over 17,- 
000,000 readers. 


Come On Backstage 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel, issues a bulletin 
for its salesmen that explains the firm's 
whole advertising program simply, 
sensibly. 

Three objectives of the bulletin are: 
To present the methods by which C-I 
advertising is an effective sales tool; 
to enlist salesmen’s cooperation be- 
cause of better understanding; to de- 
velop a closer relationship between 
salesmen in the field and the advertis- 
ing department. 

A foreword explains, ‘A great many 
times we are asked questions like these: 
How much advertising do we do? At 
what groups do we direct our adver- 
tising? How do we know our adver- 
tising is read by the right people? 
Why do U. S. Steel subsidiaries ad 
vertise in consumer magazines?” 

Beginning with the varied forms of 
the company’s ads—paid space, motion 
pictures, trade exhibits, etc.—the bul- 
letin proceeds to answer practically 
every conceivable question that would 
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interest a salesman. The “kinds, char- 
acter, and number of publications from 
which we must make our selection; 
how advertisements are prepared; 
what determines the copy angle; 
amount of mailing reprints _ 
are among the subjects covered. 

Any salesman worth his salt knows 
some of these facts in detail, all of 
them perhaps in a hazy way. C-I, and 
agents BBDO are to be commended 
for putting them succinctly and with 
understanding so that any salesman can 
grasp the divers roads to a single goal. 
Never again after reading it will a 
salesman gripe, “Yeah, those admen 
just write whatever comes into their 
heads.” They will know what moves 
the scenery backstage. 


Insurance Hits High 

For six years life insurance com- 
panies and underwriters have spon- 
sored “Life Insurance Week,” with 
local ads hooked onto national copy. 
This year the single “Week” has been 
dropped, and advertising will be 
spread over a longer period—though a 
special “educational” series will let go 
both barrels in 600 newspapers of 400 
cities during the week of May 9. 

The 140 companies comprising the 
National Committee for Life Insurance 
Education (and agents Young & Rubi- 
cam, N. Y.) feel that there are too 
many “Weeks’’ now, that insurance as 
an institution deserves year-round 
drum-beating, not merely one week of 
fury and 51 of silence. 

As evidence of insurance’s place in 
American life, Roger B. Hull, general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, points out that 64,- 
000,000 of our fellow citizens on 
December 31 owned $110,000,000,000 
of life insurance. ‘This is the largest 
amount ever held in United 
States legal reserve companies.” The 
increase for 1937 over 1936 ‘was 
$5,300,000,000 — $400,000,000 more 
than the amount added to the then 
total, in the halcyon year of 1929.” 

Besides the newspapers scheduled, 
local posters, and a national essay 
contest conducted through high schools 
will be on the program. Sponsoring 
companies represent about 90% of the 
ordinary life insurance written in this 
country. 


Alls Well at NBC 


Counting 18 new programs on the 
Red and Blue networks for this month, 
National Broadcasting Co. is pardon- 
ably chipper. Two of the 18 clients 
are taking additional time; all the 
other periods are just starting. 

Latest to reserve a slice of ether is 
Larus & Brother Co., which inaugu- 
rates a show, “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
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tine,’ on 32 Blue network stations 
January 18.  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, N. Y., is the agency, Edgeworth 
tobacco the product. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet has put Dale 
Carnegie to winning friends for its 
Rapid shave cream on a 30-station Red 
network period. Benton & Bowles, 
Chicago, is the agency. 

B & B also has taken time on 15 
Columbia Broadcasting System stations 
for Colgate tooth powder. It’s a 15- 
minute, Monday to Friday afternoon 
drama starring Francis X. Bushman. 


Roses for Frankfort 

Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville, 
iooks back on ‘1937 sales which were 
by far the greatest in the company’s 


history. Every month in the year saw 
all previous records broken,’’ says 
James L. Moloney, v.-p., in charge of 
advertising. Therefore, “schedules 
will be increased in magazines, news- 
papers and trade papers over any previ- 
ous expenditure.” 

Four Roses and Paul Jones whiskies 
will occupy space in ten and eight na- 
tional magazines respectively. Outdoor 
paint and spectacular signs supple- 
ment, as does a newspaper program not 
yet finally jelled. 

Old Oscar Pepper and Mattingly & 
Moore, Frankfort’s two other leading 
brands, will benefit from enlarged 
newspaper campaigns in every state not 
legally dry. Ten liquor trade papers 
are on the list to round out. Young & 
Rubicam, N. Y., is in charge. 


After-Dinner Film Gains Dealer 
Good Will for Reed & Barton 


ILMS are put to an unusual use 

by Reed & Barton, Taunton, 

Mass., manufacturers of sterling 

and silver plate, who are show- 
ing their new full color, silent movie 
to retailers and their sales organiza- 
tions at dinner parties in prominent 
hotels throughout the country. 

In the larger cities, dinner accom- 
modations at leading hotels are ob- 
tained for a few days or perhaps a 
week. Invitations are issued to local 
retailers and their complete sales or- 
ganizations. In New York, for in- 
stance, accommodations at a_ hotel 
were ordered for five nights, guests 
numbering between 100 and 150 per- 
sons each night. In turn, all major 
cities will be reached, with Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Cleveland already 
planned. 

Dinner is served at six. At seven the 
Reed & Barton lecturer takes the floor 
for a half hour build-up talk, telling 
of silvers romantic history, its crafts- 
manship and cultural background. 
Then for one hour the diners see the 
pictures, 15 minutes devoted to a film 
by Handy & Harman, silver refiners, 
and 45 minutes for the Reed & Barton 
film. 

The first deals with smelting and 
refining; the R & B films explains 
manufacturing processes right through 
to finished products. A strange char- 
acteristic of silver manufacturing is 
that most of its processes remain al- 
most identical with those used cen- 
turies ago. The film features these 
processes as selling points. 

Audience interest has been so well 
maintained during the dinner, the 
build-up talk, and the film that the 


discussion period lasts about two 
hours, during which additional sales 
points are presented. 

The film was produced by the 
Worcester Film Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., headed by Floyd A. Ramsdell. 
It is a 16 mm. film, and equipment 
includes a small collapsible case for 
deadening sound, portable projection 
and screen equipment. 

“Our aim in producing this film,” 
explains William T. Hurley, Jr., as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, “‘is to 
take our plant to retailers and their 
sales organizations, which have direct 
contact with consumers of our prod- 
ucts. Each year we have a great many 
visitors who spend a day or two going 
through the factory to study our proc- 
esses for the purpose of improving 
their sales methods. Invariably these 
visitors later write us that they have 
been very decidedly benefited and that 
they have accordingly increased their 
sales. We thus set out to take the 
story to all retailers who sell our prod- 
ucts. 

“To date results have been far be- 
yond our plans. Audience interest, as 
evidenced by the two-hour discussion 
periods, is far greater than we had 
anticipated, and initial comment from 
dealers and salesmen say they are al- 
ready putting over a better sales job, 
with larger sales records. 

“The Reed & Barton problem is sell- 
ing a large volume of merchandise 
through relatively few stores. Through 
the film and its method of presenta- 
tion, we hope to build up increased 
good will as a means of further con- 
centrating sales through these outlets.” 
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Industrial materials-handling equipment comes to the oyster sheds. 


What Happened to Sales When We 
Junked Obsolete Factory Methods 


When the Narragansett Bay Oyster Co. tossed tradition aside 


and modernized their whole production and materials-hand- 


ling procedure, they found so much new sales ammunition 


that today there is an assured market for their entire output. 


ALES management should begin 

in the factory. The well-inte- 

grated sales campaign goes be- 

hind the product and roots 
itself in that part of the business where 
the product is manufactured. It may 
even start as far back as the raw ma- 
terials, 

Probably I always sensed the truth 
of this statement in a vague, theoretical 
sort of way. But not until I became 
sales manager of the Narragansett 
Bay Oyster Co. did I appreciate its 
full significance. Its significance struck 
me when I was able to sell oysters, not 
because of any special sales executive 
ability I may have, but because the 
production methods of the company 
gave me a story that knocked over 
sales resistance. 


The oyster is an ancient industry. 
“The Greeks had a word for it.’’ It 
was one of the principal delicacies of 
the Romans. The North American 
Indians who lived on the seaboard 
must have gorged themselves on 
oysters. A mound of several million 
bushels of oyster shells was found on 
the Damariscotta River in Maine, in 
which Indians were buried. 

Despite its long history, the oyster 
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business did not advance much until 
recent years. Even yet, some of the 
methods used in it are of ancient 
origin. Manual methods in the plant- 
ing, dredging, opening and packing 
of oysters are still prevalent. For the 
most part, the equipment used in the 
industry has not kept step with the 
production practices employed in meat 
packing, in the dairy field and in other 
food lines. 

The Narragansett Bay Oyster Com- 
pany’s owners felt there was no good 
reason why the oyster business should 
lag behind other food industries. 
They brought in Dean Clark, a man- 
agement engineer, to see what he could 
do about it. Mr. Clark made a thor- 
ough analysis of the business and de- 
cided that three things should be 
done: 


(1) That the company should break 
away from the ancient traditions of 
the industry; 

(2) That the methods used in the 
dredging, opening and packing of 
oysters could be modernized ; 

(3) That the oyster business would 
benefit from the use of some of the 
selling and sales promotional practices 
used in other fields. 


To carry out this program Mr. Clark 
called on C. K. Pevear, a material 
handling engineer. Mr. Pevear de- 
signed and installed a modern material 
handling system, which supplants sev- 
eral of the manual operations of an 
oyster plant, particularly the unskilled 
operations, 

Mr. Pevear has really giver the 
company line production, in which the 
oysters are unloaded from the dredge 
boat mechanically, moved on a belt to 
sorters, who separate the oysters from 
the trash that is inevitably dredged 
with them. Then the bivalves are con- 
veyed on a belt to the shuckers or 
openers. When a shucker fills his 
dipper, he hangs it on a conveyor that 
is continually moving behind him. 
The conveyor carries the dippers to 
the packing room. The shells drop on 
another belt which conveys them to 
the top of the trestle from where they 
are dumped. 

Also a revolutionary type of dredge 
boat was designed and built. The 
boat reduces the dredging, loading and 
unloading of oysters to an almost 
100% mechanical basis. It is a tre- 
mendous time- and labor-saver over 
the old-fashioned kind of oyster 
dredge boat. 

Mr. Clark foresaw that this system 
would do several things for the busi- 
ness, such as: 

(1) Cut the cost of 
oysters. 

(2) Reduce the time required to 
handle them, from dredging to ship- 


ping. 


handling 
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(3) Improve the quality of the 
product. Since oysters are highly 
“aemecoange any reduction in the period 

een their dredging and their con- 
sumption would result in _ better 
quality. Quality would also be bet- 
tered by reason of the sanitary safe- 
guards growing out of the mechanical 
system. 

(4) Give the company prestige as a 
progressive unit in the industry. 

In the meantime, I had been 
brought in to modernize the company’s 
selling practices. In fact, all parts of 
Mr. Clark’s program got under way 
about the same time. Fortunately, I 
was able to launch my division of it 
with the start of the 1936 season. The 
mechanical system, however, did not 
get into full operation until the 1937 
season. 

The company did have a quality 
selling story. Its 50 years’ experience ; 
its scrupulous care in raising its 
oysters; its sanitary method of han- 
dling them (despite old-fashioned 
equipment) ; the fact that the company 
does not “blow” up its oysters as do 
many packers, but on the contrary 
prides itself on its “dry” pack; and 
the further fact that the oysters came 
from the clear, cold waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay, famous for its oysters, 
gave the company’s product a fine 
reputation where it was known. My 
job was to present this story in a 
modern guise. 


Tailoring a New Sales Plan 


I soon learned that the usual type 
of marketing could not be profitably 
employed in the oyster business. Its 
volume is surprisingly small. It has 
only an eight months’ season. The 
sales of the average company do not 
permit extravagance. 

Obviously, my task was to adapt sell- 
ing and sales promotional practices 
successfully used in other fields to the 
— requirements of the oyster 
usiness. You might say that Clark’s 
whole program, as is any sound plan 
of management, was based on adapta- 
tion. The material handling system 
was adapted from the automobile, 
meat packing, sand, coal and other in- 
dustries. Our sales plan preserved the 
best that was in use in the oyster busi- 
ness; and, in addition, adapted ideas 
from scores of other fields. 

For instance, one of our first moves 
was to get up a sales manual, a selling 
aid seldom used in this line. There 
was nothing pretentious about it, just 
a looseleaf book that aimed to answer 
any question a buyer might ask. It 
even tells prospects exactly when a 
shipment leaving the plant at any 
specific time will arrive at any given 
point. Also, the expressage on ship- 
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ments to all standard points is listed. 

The sales campaign started with a 
letter to 107 food brokers. It was a 
short letter that told our story simply. 
I believed that food brokers would be 
interested. Many of them carried 
canned oysters, just as they do other 
canned foods. But they did not handle 
fresh oysters. It was reasonable to 
suppose that they would carry fresh 
oysters, if the thought were presented 
to them. Food brokers, like other dis- 
tributors, are always interested in new 
lines that they can turn rapidly at a 
profit. 


Narragansett Bay oyster shuckers work 

at a simplified “assembly line.” Shuck- 

ing is a job demanding considerable 

skill; these men are past-masters of the 
trade. 


So it was not surprising that 77 
food brokers answered our letter. 
Armed with these replies, I took to 
the road. Before I got back I had 
signed up more than 20 brokers. 

A broker makes an ideal distributor 
for an oyster grower. A grower can- 
not afford salaried representatives. 
Brokers furnish competent, energetic 
representation at a moderate selling 
cost. 

On this initial trip I was also able 
to sell one of the larger grocery chains, 
which specializes in better foods. Our 
quality story fitted in with its policies. 
I capitalized our higher prices. I 
bragged about it, calling them the 
“highest priced oysters.” The price 
backed up the quality argument. This 
chain, as are all good merchants, is di- 
recting all its merchandising toward 
increasing the size of its average sale. 
Oysters increase the consumption of 
butter, milk, crackers, spices and other 
items the grocer has for sale. 

After signing up this chain, I got 
permission to visit the company’s 
principal stores. I called on several 
hundred of them and. outlined to the 
managers and employes of the meat 
departments how oysters should be 


merchandised and how such mer- 
chandising would boost the depart- 
ment’s sales volume. 

There was recently organized a 
New England Oyster Growers Ex- 
change, composed of the companies in 
the Narragansett Bay region. Narra- 
gansett Bay Oyster Co. is a member 
and sells its New England market 
through the Exchange. 

Today, the company has 29 outlets: 
one grocery chain; one exchange; 27 
brokers. 

This is all the outlets that are need- 
ed. They will easily absorb the entire 
output. When the campaign was 
started the company sold its produc- 
tion mainly in New England. Now its 
market covers half of the United 
States, and its representation in this 
area is adequate. It sells as far west as 
Duluth, Tulsa and Little Rock. 


From Bulk to Packages 


One of the reasons for the success 
of this campaign is that we worked 
with trends—the tendency of good 
merchants to try to boost the amount 
of the average sale, the tendency of 
distributors to add new lines, etc. One 
of the trends that we followed is the 
one toward smaller packages. Oysters 
used to be packed in five-gallon cans. 
Three-gallon and 2-gallon cans were 
also extensively used. Now the one- 
gallon can is the largest can in which 
the Narragansett Bay Oyster Co. packs 
fresh oysters. 

Remember that these are fresh 
oysters, packed in friction top cans 
shortly after they are opened. They 
are not cooked or processed, as are 
most canned foods. They are kept 
fresh with cracked ice until the con- 
sumer buys them. There is another 
form in which the company ships its 
product—shell stock. These are shipped 
in barrels. On all packages, except 
private brands, the company’s trade- 
mark, Sea Acre Oysters, is used. 

While the gallon container is still 
the best seller, the half-gallon and 
pint sizes are gaining, particularly the 
latter. The tendency is toward con- 
sumer packages— original packages 
which the consumer buys from the 
dealer. The custom has been for the 
dealer to dip the consumer’s purchase 
out of the large container in which he 
received his shipment. The trouble 
with this practice is that it made it 
easy for some dealers to ‘water’ the 
oysters. That is why Pennsylvania has 
a law forbidding retailers to break 
packages. They must sell only original 
packages to the consumer. 

In time, the original container will 
be the predominating package in the 
industry, and another bulk business 
will have gone packagewise. 
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The toughest buyers 

in the world are glad 

to see some salesmen 

—men who bring not 

only products, but 
ideas. 


T takes longer than a casual mo- 
ment to discover the formula be- 
hind the interview—you have to 
know a man before you find the 

key to why he is successful. But every 
salesman worth his salt does have a 
pet formula which makes the wheels 
go ‘round. Here are seven successful 
interview formulas, the “pets” of 
seven star salesmen: 


1. “Get in, get through, get out.” 
This salesman deals chiefly with busi- 
ness executives, who are amazed at the 
way he does vot tell funny stories, or 
talk about the weather (already fully 
discussed), the races, or anything else 
save what he has to sell. His custom- 
ers and prospects regard him as a busi- 


What Makes a Sales Call Click? 


Seven Star Salesmen Answer 


ness man, whom they treat accord- 
ingly. 


2. “When you're in a hurry, go 
slow.” Not a reversal of the get-in- 
and-out success formula, but one 
chap’s way of keeping himself from 
going too fast, and skidding. “‘Every- 
thing you say in an interview,” he 
points out, “is mighty important. 
When I find myself rushing into a 
conversational breach which may be a 
pitfall, I just apply the brakes before 
I act.” 


3. “Never urge a dealer to buy 
more than he can sell, but enough so 
that he can sell.” A coffee, tea and 
spices salesman has worked up this 
homely formula. It’s really the root of 
his outstanding success and also the 
success of many a dealer on his route. 


4. “Just one customer is important— 
the one you're talking to right now.” 
A veteran salesman, now a sales ex- 
ecutive himself, says that planning that 
next call, deciding whom you are go- 
ing to “hit” next, stands in the way 
of selling many a customer within 
voice reach. 


5. “Give a man enough reasons— 
and he'll buy.” This more-fact, and 
less-argument, interview formula is a 
winner. Its inventor once taught 
school, by the way, and his sales for- 
mula is born of something he learned 
in dealing with youth: “You can’t get 
a kid to do something unless you give 
him a good reason why—and the same 
goes for selling merchandise.” 


6. “Never forget a customer; never 
let him forget you.” The salesman of 
a business machine offers this formula, 
which kept him producing right 
through those lean years. 


7. “The only successful interview 
is the one that gets you in again.” 
Keen analysis on what the particular 
dealer's trade will “take,” and offer- 
ing workable ideas for resale along 
with the merchandise are two of the 
‘methods this salesman uses to build 
each interview so that it will produce 
a return ticket. 


Kaufmann-Fabry 


Reprints of this page are avatlable at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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How Fashion-Flow Furniture Won 
National Distribution in One Year 


The advertising spon- 


which the furniture is finished; Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., which makes 
mirrors for the bedroom pieces; and 
C. H. Masland & Sons, manufacturer 


BY of bedroom rugs, whose tie-up with 
Fashion-Flow was the indirect one of 

, : the suitability of the rugs as a back- 
MANDUS ground for the fer bg In addition 
to the color spread, Fashion-Flow also 

E. used two black-and-white pages in the 

same issue of the magazine to list its 

BRIDSTON 1,200 dealers, segregated according to 


states. 

A total of 80,000 inquiries from 
home-makers have been turned over to 
Fashion-Flow dealers in all sections of 
the U. S. as a result of this sales ap- 
proach. But this figure will be obso- 
lete before this story goes to press, as 
the home office finds it difficult to keep 
an adequate supply of catalogs and 
booklets on hand to handle the in- 
quiries which follow an _ insertion. 
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Each inquirer is sent a 20-page catalog 
which depicts Fashion-Flow designs, 
describes the woods and finishes in 


sored by Fashion-Flow 
has pulled more than 
80,000 inquiries since 
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ADD-A-PIECE FURNITURE 
Bilt by BP/cha 


ad 


ashion How Fatt! 


it started in October, 
1936 . .. this four- 
color page from the 
October, 1937, issue of 
American Home is 
typical of the adver- 
tising approach. 


pe util 


Exclusive dealerships, unique purchase policy, consistent 


advertising in home magazines have combined to win un- 


usual consumer interest in this line of branded furniture. 


a4 HE first new idea that has hit 
the furniture industry in many 
a year!” 

This comment from a furni- 
ture merchant summarizes the sales 
plan of Fashion-Flow Corp., Portland, 
Ore., furniture firm which has achieved 
national coverage in less than 12 
months. The plan was developed by 
W. Lloyd Swearingen, president, and 
his associates, F. M. English, vice- 
president; Thomas P. Coyle, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles S. Cohn, sales pro- 
motion manager 

Most furniture, particularly bedroom 
furniture, is nameless, as far as the 
home purchasing agent is concerned. 
Or, even if it has had a decent chris- 
tening, the name is not brought into 
the news focus by either regional or 
national advertising. 
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Fashion-Flow quickened interest on 
both dealer and consumer fronts when 
it began to use, in October, 1936, full- 
color pages in American Home maga- 
zine. Last Spring, all precedent in the 
furniture industry was broken when 
six pages of an eight-page color section 
in the same medium were devoted to 
this new furniture. Of the six pages, 
a four-color spread was sponsored di- 
rectly by Fashion-Flow. The four 
following pages, also in full color and 
spotlighting the furniture in illustra- 
tion and copy, were sponsored by com- 
panies whose products are used in the 
manufacture of Fashion-Flow furniture 
or which afford an unusually good 
tie-up, with it. These’ included the 
Simmons Co., which makes the F-F 
mattresses ; Sherwin-Williams Co., sup- 
plier of the paints and varnishes in 


which they appear, and pictures vari- 
ous room settings and arrangements. 


Selective Dealership 


The coupons received from inquirefs 
are promptly forwarded to the dealer 
in that community, for follow-up pur- 
poses, and the home office also keeps 
in letter touch with the potential buy- 
ers. 

All of the 48 states are represented 
by Fashion-Flow’s 1,200 dealers, as 
well as Canada, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. Each dealer has the ex- 
clusive rights to the sale of Fashion- 
Flow in his particular city. In in- 
stances where small towns are in direct 
proximity to a city, Fashion-Flow re- 
frains from appointing dealers in the 
immediate trading area of the big city 
merchant. 

Fashion-Flow is nationally priced— 
the same prices prevailing in San Fran- 
cisco as in Bangor, Me., in spite of 
freight differentials—and what is more, 
it is priced by the piece. To sell fur- 
niture on an open stock, add-a-piece 
plan is also without a precedent in the 
furniture industry. Up to a few 
months ago, not even for a Mrs. Good 
Customer would a dealer have bogged 
down his inventory with an orphan 
vanity, an odd night stand. 

With Fashion-Flow it is a different 
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story. Each piece is priced separately, 
and the home-maker selects just those 
pieces that meet her taste or her 
budget. She starts, perhaps, with a 
full-size bed, vanity and chair for the 
master bedroom; a twin bed and 
dresser for the boy’s room. Later, she 
may use the open stock plan to add a 
matching chest, and at another future 
time, perhaps a pair of wide-boys, a 
chair, etc. 

The add-a-piece plan _ established 
itself so immediately with bedroom 
furniture that it is now applied to din- 
ing room furniture, which the company 
is now developing as a co-major. 

The dealer, too, benefits under the 
add-a-piece plan. His turnover is three 
to four times faster than on conven- 
tional lines selling either by the un- 
matched piece or by the matched, 
“unbreakable” suite. It is an estab- 
lished fact that with Fashion-Flow six 
to eight turnovers a year are a logical 


expectancy, 


Point-of-Sale Merchandising 


As a consequence of national pric- 
ing and add-a-piece merchandising, the 
factory has been able to maintain an 
even profit margin, a more constant 
sales curve. These factors have also 
helped to eliminate close-outs and dis- 
continued patterns, always a menace to 
the furniture manufacturer. The dealer 
is likewise protected, as this elimina- 
tion of waste and loss is shared by him. 
He is free from being “stuck” with 
odds and ends to close out at sacrifice 
prices. 

The dealer who handles Fashion- 
Flow must really merchandise the line. 
He is required to display this furniture 
in what is known as a “Fashion-Flow 
Hall” —in reality, a model home on 
his sales floor—and thus to remove 
Fashion-Flow from the regimented dis- 
play common in most furniture stores 
—vanities back to back, beds knocked 
down, chairs ranged like prisoners be- 
fore a firing squad. 

In Fashion-Flow Hall, which may 
be one room or three rooms, the furni- 
ture is displayed just as it would be 
in a home. The bed is made up with 
a spread and bolster; the vanity and 
dresser, the chest and the night stand, 
occupy a normal placement relation to 
each other; boudoir lamps are placed 
strategically. The home-maker is able 
to visualize the furniture in her home, 
and it is this stirring of the imagina- 
tion which often doubles the sale. 

Dealers spend all the way from $75 
to several thousand dollars on the crea- 
tion of a Fashion-Flow Hall. The 
sales promotion department offers a 
collection of floor plans, including a 
blueprint of the most advantageous 
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furniture arrangement, as well as di- 
mensional figures for the different lay- 
outs, blueprint details of a typical 
Fashion-Flow entrance, etc. Or, it the 
dealer has a special problem, the com- 
pany, without any charge to him, 
works up special plans to fit the need. 
Paint and fabricating material speci- 
fied as standard in these plans are sure 
to be on hand in every locality, as the 
company has made arrangements with 
the manufacturers concerned. 

An exclusive Fashion-Flow franchise 
is granted only when the dealer builds 
and maintains a permanent Fashion- 
Flow Hall display, as well as adver- 
tises the line at least once a month in 
local newspapers. It is also granted 
with the proviso that the company may 
withdraw if not enough volume is 
achieved. Price-pruning is an absolute 
taboo. Regardless of the size of the 
account, it would be closed to further 
Fashion-Flow shipments should the 
merchant persist in price-cutting. 

Fashion-Flow salesmen are trained 
to think of the successful sale in terms 
of coverage, rather than in the total 
at the bottom of the order blank. The 
management would rather see a dealer 
have a representative showing of the 
line, thereby assuring a more complete 
working of the assemble-your-own 
plan, than sell the same dealer a car- 
load of furniture or stock his ware- 
house to the rafters. 

Indeed, the dollar sign has a second- 


ary position in all phases of Fashion- 
Flow promotion. It is apparent in the 
consumer copy, when price is usually 
relegated to a casual listing which the 
reader sees only after a primary pres- 
entation of beauty and style. It recurs 
in the attitude which the management, 
and its representatives, maintain in re- 
gard to a dealer relationship. The 
smaller sale, but the one that occurs 
frequently, and gives the line complete 
coverage, is considered to be the ideal. 

Dealers are given plenty of sales 
aids, displays and booklets of informa- 
tion relative to furniture, floor display, 
window trim, color harmony, etc. 
Mats for newspaper reproduction are 
made available to the dealer at no cost 
to him, but the dealer must send in a 
requisition for the free mat, and the 
main office either sends the service to 
the newspaper or to the store, as di- 
rected. Mats furnished are noteworthy 
for the large space employed—two 
columns, 10’—four columns, 13”’— 
four columns, 18”—six columns, 20”. 
An average of 400 dealers requisition 
the mats each month, and this is an 


important total when the number of | 


used inches is considered—as high as 
20,000” a month. 

Each copy release spotlights the way 
furniture may now be bought by the 
piece, as the customer has long done 
in connection with sterling silver and 
fine china, and the fact that this is 
possible “Only in Fashion-Flow Hall!” 


Gives Bakers Cake Orders to Open 


New Accounts for Shortening 


By handing a baker an order for a 
dozen or two decorated cakes which 
must be baked from this packing 
company’s own brand of shortening, 
Birdbrand, the Armstrong Packing 
Co., Dallas, has opened accounts in 
many leading southwestern bakeries. 
But this plan goes farther; it wins the 
support of grocers who push Bird- 
brand shortening in the domestic-size 
units for the consumer trade. 

Armstrong, a subsidiary of Swift 
& Co., goes into a market and selects 
successful grocers—some are custom- 
ers and others are merely prospects. 
The grocer is told that a decorated 
cake will be placed on display in his 
store during the week and that it can 
be given away on Saturday night—all 
visitors to the store have a chance at 
the cake without making any purchase 
of any product whatever. 

On the handsomely decorated cake 
is a legend that the cake is being 
awatded by this local grocer—and that 
it is made from Birdbrand shorten- 
ing. Grocers are not required to push 


this line of shortening; but they do 
make a special display, and many 
women sell themselves on the idea 
that such shortening must have merit 
to produce such wonderful cakes. The 
cakes are displayed on a plate, deco- 
rated with a lace doily and all are 
covered with transparent paper over a 
wite framework to keep them fresh. 

In addition to creating more sales 
for the family sized shortening car- 
tons, the other angle is this: A lead- 
ing baker is given an order to bake 
the cakes—the only requirement being 
that Birdbrand shortening be used. 
Naturally, the baker is rather receptive 
to buying a tierce of shortening when 
he has an order for a dozen special 
cakes that will enable him to demon- 
strate how he can produce decorated 
cakes for all occasions. 

This two-way plan of merchandis- 
ing has been especially successful in 
entering a new market in the short- 
est possible time, with a fair volume 
of business coming from both the 
bakery and the consumer field. 
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i) DRIP GRIND 


®@ With a sales increase of 52 percent, first 11 months of 1937 
over the same period of 1936, another important food manu- 
facturer proves that aggressive merchandising plus aggres- 
sive advertising will produce startling results in Oklahoma— 
“The Impressible Market.” Nash Coffee's sales record proves 
also that the coffee buyers of Oklahoma are open-minded— 
can be sold on the merits of coffee other than their long-used 
favorites, 


Putting its product into the stores was Nash's well-done job; 
clearing the shelves in short order was the Oklahoman and 
Times’ well-done job. These two factors, selling and adver- 
tising, worked hand in hand to raise Nash’s seventeenth 
place sales standing of 1934 to third place in 1937, according 
to a coffee survey completed December 15 by the Oklahoman 
and Times Research Department. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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How 5,000 Consumers Rate Drug 
and House Furnishings Ads 


Next to liquor, ads of drug products bring more unfavorable 


mentions than any other; Listerine leads in total and un- 


favorable mentions, Pepsodent in favorable mentions; Gen- 


eral Electric products lead house furnishings division 


DVERTISEMENTS of drug and 
toilet goods articles make a 
deep impression on the aver- 
age consumer, but the adver- 

tisements remembered most clearly 
seem to be those which are disliked 
for one reason or another. Only one 
mention out of every three was favor- 
able. But there is no reason to as- 
sume that the low ratio of favorable 
mentions means that the advertising 
was ineffective. Dentifrices, propri- 
etaries, sanitary products and the like 
apparently must get “in the hair” of 
consumers before the pocketbook will 
open. Intensity of impression seems 
to be more important than favorable 
attention. 

Makers of drug store products were 
far more successful in 1937 in regis- 
tering their products in the minds of 
consumers than they were in 1935, 
when a similar study was conducted. 
In both years the MRCA investigators 
asked the two simple questions: 

What recent advertisements 
impressed you favorably? 

What recent advertisements have 
impressed you unfavorably? 

In the two-year span drug store 
products increased their total mentions 
by 255%. But consumers were de- 
cidedly more critical: In 1935 the 
ratio of favorable mentions to total 
mentions was 45, but in the current 
study it was only 32. 


10 Most Mentioned Drug 


have 


Products 
Mentions 
Listerine Products .............. 177 
ie mete rere 139 
Tee 135 
ee ery ee ee a 
or unites ameaee. Aa 
De OS eer re 71 
CS SE a er er ee 
BE Gaseneteereanecnses aca an 51 
SE irae ea cree anene Tene are ees 42 
TT nr e ee e 38 


Nearly one out of every five unfa- 
vorable mentions was general. The 
respondent was unfavorably impressed 
by all patent medicine ads, all sanitary 
products ads, a// laxative ads, et cetera. 
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As examples of the general men- 
tions are the following, where all of 
the votes were unfavorable; antisep- 


tics 3, bust development 1, cut rate 
drugs 2, deodorants 11, laxatives 4, 
sanitary articles 4, medical ads 9, 


What Advertisements Do Consumers 


* -_ . es 
Like, Dislike, Notice? 
A Summary of the Mentions of Drugs, Toilet Goods, Furni- 
ture, House Furnishings, Appliances, Building Materials, 


Paints and Hardware Made by 5,000 Typical Consumers 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 


PRODUCT OR COMPANY 


Se 


Alka-Seltzer 
Anacin 

April Showers Talc 
Arden, Elizabeth 


Bathasweet 

Bauer & Black 

Bayer’s Aspirin... 
Bourjois Evening in Paris 
Bromo-Seltzer. . . 

Burma Shave. . 

Calox... crv re 
Carter’s Liver Pills. .... 
Castoria..... 
Colgate’s Products...... 
Sth a cos eateenaes 
Crazy Water Crystals... 


Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder. . 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush. . 
Edna W. Hopper’s Preparations 
Endocreme..... ea a 
Eno’s Salts........... 
Ee ear dernden 
Fitch’s Shampoo....... 
ie a as 
Freezone.......... j 
Gillette Biades....... 
| RSS re 
Hind’s Cream....... ; 
Ipana Tooth Paste........ 
lronized Yeast. ..... 
Italian Balm........ . 
Jergen’s Lotion.......... 
J. & J. Baby Products 
Johnson & Johnson..... 
ae 
Kolorbak. . . 


Kreml 


Linit. 


I so ce caenceuen 


| 


| . 


Favorable Unfavorable Total Ratio Favorable to 
Mentions Mentions Mentions Total Mentions 
13 45 58 23 
38 45 83 46 
2 7 9 22 
ae 3 3 0 
4 4 100 
3 3 6 50 
2 2 4 50 
3 9 12 25 
5 8 13 38 
1 3 4 25 
5 23 28 18 
23 15 38 60 
3 4 12 25 
1 16 17 | 6 
3 6 9 33 
17 17 34 | 50 
2 1 3 67 
a 8 8 0 
13 13 100 
3 1 4 75) 
3 1 4 75 
‘a 3 3 0 
3 a 3 100 
‘ 4 4 0 
1 16 17 6 
1 2 3 33 
4 7 11 36 
1 7 8 12 
3 6 9g 33 
1 2 3 33 
3 1 4 75 
52 64 116 45 
1 4 5 20 
5 2 7 70 
2 5 7 28 
42 1 43 98 
15 2 17 88 
6 8 14 43 
1 2 3 33 
2 5 7 28 
2 133 135 1 
6 26 32 19 
15 17 32 47 
1 7 8 12 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Crystals Won't Tell 


This is the time for advertisers to return to basic 
principles in the selection of media. Now, more 
than ever before, the advertiser should know 


exactly what he is getting for each dollar 
invested. No advertiser should be satisfied to 


know merely the number of persons he is 
reaching. He should ask other questions, 
among them: 
1. Who are these people? 
2. What is their mode of living? 
3. Can they really afford to buy my 
product? 
4. How can I reach them effectively and 
economically? 
The National Geographic Magazine can answer 
these questions, and any others you may ask, 
about the First Million Families in America. 
Today the market represented by these families 
is of primary importance. 
If you are not one of the National Geographic 
advertisers who have discovered the power and 
responsiveness of this market throughout the 
years, we suggest you join this successful group. 


Sell The First Million First 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,000,000 
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What Advertisements Do Consumers 


Like, Dislike, Notice? 


Unfavorable | 
Mentions 


Favorable 
Mentions | 


Total 
Mentions 


PRODUCT OR COMPANY 


| Ratio Favorable to 
Total Mentions 


- Drugs and Toilet Goods—Contd. 


(Continued from Page 30) 


This is the 61st of the sur- 
veys made for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by the Market Research 
Corporation of America un- 
der the direction of Percival 
White and Pauline Arnold, 
and the fifth in the series 
summarizing the advertising 
reactions of 5,000 typical con- 
sumers. The January 1 issue 
carried the reactions to food 
products, soaps and cleansers. 
The February 1 issue will 
carry an analysis of the reac- 
tions to tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages and clothing ad- 
vertisements. 


Listerine sane 19 143 162 12 
Listerine Tooth Paste 8 7 15 53 
Lysol 18 33 51 35 
Mavis Powder j 1 2 3 33 
Mennen Products. . 6 2 8 75 
Midol.... , 1 7 8 12 
Modess. . eae 3 33 36 8 
Molle Shaving Cream 3 1 4 75 
Mum. 5 29 34 15 
Non-Spi 1 3 4 25 
Odorono on 12 12 0 
Othine P re 1 2 3 33 
Packard Electric Razor....... 4 1 10 90 
Parke, Davis................ 23 2 25 92 
Pepsodent Antiseptic........ eal 13 7 20 65 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste...... cent 61 58 119 51 
Phillip’s Products......... 3 1 4 75 
Pinkham, Lydia E.... een mi 6 6 0 
ES Rae aia 15 27 42 35 
eer er eree 3 3 0 
Rubinstein, Helena 5 } 5 100 
Sal Hepatica | 16 14 30 | 53 
Schick Shaver } 14 2 16 | 81 
ERO i 5 2 | 7 71 
Squibb’s Products...... wal 28 1 | 29 95 
BB Bs PM cccccccce ‘ | 2 1 3 67 
0 ee 6 | 6 0 
Tek Tooth Brush ‘5 1 | a8 0 
ESS 2 3 5 | 40 
Unguentine...............0c00s | 4 2 6 67 
SRR 1 2 3 33 
Vita Ray Cream.......... ; ; 1 | 2 3 | 33 
Wildroot Hair Tonic......... 4 1 2 | 3 33 
Woodbury’s Products............. 1 2 3 33 
ee 4 4 100 
Zonite | 3 3 0 

THE INDUSTRY 688 1,482 2,170 32 

Furniture, House Furnishings, Appliances 
Armstrong Linoleum 92 3 | 95 | 97 
Baldwin Pianos. . . 3 0 3 100 
Bigelow-Hartford ; ‘“ 4 0 9 100 
Cannon Towels 51 2 53 95 
Community Plate | 7 0 7 100 
Cold Spot Refrigerators. . 4 0 4 100 
Coolerator.... Sardcectiuiall 2 1 3 67 
Congoleum & Sealex oa 41 1 42 98 
Crosley 12 2 14 86 
Elextrolux Refrigerators 31 2 33 94 
Florence Ranges. . ; 4 1 | 5 80 
Frigidaire Peery ere 47 2 49 96 
General Electric... | 104 4 108 97 
Hotpoint Products a 3 0 3 100 
Hoover Vacuum Rese 2 1 3 67 
S. C. Johnson 10 0 10 100 
Karpen 3 0 3 100 
Kelvinator... . 29 0 29 | 100 
Kohler 3 0 3 100 
Leonard Refrigerator 2 1 3 | 67 
Mirro Aluminum 3 0 3 | 100 
Martex Towels..... 3 0 3 } 100 
Maytag...... . | 2 1 3 67 
National Casket Co... oof 3 1 | 4 75 
Norge. .. ..| 23 | 1 | 24 96 
I | 13 | 0 13 100 
Pequot. . . ; 4 0 4 100 
Pyrex Ware... “a 6 0 | 7 | 100 
Philco. . 37 | 11 48 77 
Pepperell... 8 0 8 | 100 
Ce ACCS | 12 1 13 92 
Rogers Plate 6 0 6 100 
Simmons Mattresses.............. 17 1 | 18 94 
Singer Sewing.................... 4 0 | 4 100 
Scott Towels... . chic 3 20 23 | 13 
(Continued on page 74) 
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feminine hygiene 42, pill ads 4, per- 
sonal hygiene 57, toilet paper ads 5, 
quack medicines 2. Other general 
mentions where dislikes were tem- 
pered by a few favorable votes were: 
Cosmetics, 9 favorable and 22 unfavor- 
able; hair restorers, 1 favorable and 4 
unfavorable; patent medicines, 1 fav- 
orable and 76 unfavorable; reducing 
ads, 1 favorable and 19 unfavorable; 
sanitary pads, 2 favorable and 19 un- 
favorable; and tooth paste ads, 6 fa- 
vorable and 44 unfavorable. 

The advertisements of furniture, 
house furnishings and appliances 
brought more mentions per dollar in- 
vested in advertising than the drug 
store products (see Table 2 in “Survey 
Among 5,000 Consumers,” SM Nov. 
15) and 94% of the mentions were 
favorable, 


10 Most Mentioned House 
Furnishings Products 


Mentions. 
General Electric Products ........ 108 
Armstrong Linoleum ............ 95 
ey I i craidascy ae or einen 53 
RD Recs cccenenenednens 49 
NIRS SPER Grae Or ane ee ae 48 
RI oc Wutatiesinctectnd hes wG 42 
NS Cra acini nreeted 33 
NS SE Ps Oe Tr 29 
Westinghouse Products .......... 27 
POUND cc adsncwavecueats vase ones 24 


Building materials, paints and hard- 
ware received so few mentions in the- 
1935 study that they were lumped 
under Miscellaneous, but this year 
there was much keener interest, with 
Monel Metal and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass receiving the largest number of 
mentions. 

In the accompanying tables listing is 
confined to those products receiving 
three or more mentions. 
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Caron has a perfume called ‘French 


Can Can.” The directions, I presume, 
are: “Shake well before using.” 
* * #* 

Coast Fishing Co., Wilmington, 
Calif., is calling its Puss ’n Boots 
“The purr-fect cat food.” Don't 
blame me. I’m innocent, I tell you, 
innocent. 

i: 

The Bard of Avon has his say on 
modern merchandising in Grocer- 
Graphic: “Display’s the thing.” And, 
in modern radio, may I say that all 
the world’s a stooge? 

a 

Aside to Mr. Blackburn, of The 
Times-Picayune (New _ Orleans): 
Thanks for that nice box of oranges 
at Christmas. You know your groc- 
eries—and your columnists! 


* * 

England has a cute maxim for 
males: ‘Do right, and fear no man. 
Don’t write, and fear no woman,” 

x * * 


“No, Aloysius; I wouldn't precisely 
say that Flit is in the “‘shoo’’ business. 
But you're getting warm. 

* * & 

Slogan for Armco Stainless Steel: 

“Our reputation is Stainless.” 
x * & 

Packard Lektro-Shaver has a vibrat- 
ing gum-massage attachment whose 
stimulating action “has proven to be 
extremely beneficial in the treatment of 
gingivitis.” Gingivitis . . . gingervat- 
ing... enervating .. . gingerrogers. 

. . Boy, hand me that dictionary 
and an aspirin. 

es * 

“Memories of Boy-Gone Days,” 
headlines Heinz brightly. 

ces 

Check me up if I am wrong, but | 
call it “the steam-heated Middle 
West.” 

* * & 

New York’s Rosita deFernandez 
thinks Western Union should tell the 
whole wired world that “The shortest 
distance between two points is a 
straight wire.’ Are you tuned-in, Mr. 
Hamilton ? 

* * & 

Paul Barrett, ad manager of the 
I. C. S., was evidently tuned-in when 
I gave credit recently to two other 
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fellows for some bright I. C. S. head- 
lines. He tells me they are his'n. 
That’s fine, Paul. They're still good 


lines. 
* * &* 


After seeing both animals, I have 
decided that a camel is what is known 
in Tibet as ‘‘a high llama.” 

* * & 

Suggested sign for the rock that is 
Alcatraz: ‘“Where Good Felons Get 
Together.” 

* ok 

Sign-painters, incidentally, get into 
a bit of a rut, it seems to me. Why is 
it always a “registered” plumber, a 
“practical” horseshoer, an “‘author- 
ized” dealer? For the matter of that, 
why are “families supplied with 
oysters” and why does a notary public 
tell you that his term expires on such 
and such a date? 

* ¢'s 

“Ale, ale, the tang’s all here,” sings 
Londonderry Ale on the 24-sheets. A 
Londonderry air, eh? 

* * * 

A lithographer sends out a little 
card saying ‘Tipping Not Permitted.” 
The gag is to lay it on the table when 
you go to a restaurant and watch your 
waiter’s reactions. Will that guy be 
boined up! 

* * * 

Lew Lehr, of Movietone Newsettes 
on the screen, has finally gotten a nice 
break on Ben Bernie’s new radio pro- 
gram. Lew is a Philadelphia boy and 
a very funny fellow, in my opinion. 

ee @ 


And Lew Conarroe says it was per- 
fectly natural for Mae West to bust 
into the movies. I get a titter out of 
that. 

* * & 


There’s a paper in the funeral field, 
and, I understand, a good one, called 
Casket and Sunnyside. sn’t that what 
the rhetoricians call anti-climax? 

= 2 

Among other things, Japan will get 

for her pains a lot of broken China. 
* * & 

Slogan: “Say it offhand—by Tele- 
typewriter.” 

* * * 

The daily ‘‘grind’’. makes business 
for coffee merchants. 

* * # 


Which reminds me: Several years 


ago in New York, I suggested to the 
Brazilian ambassador that he take an 
outline map of Brazil, make it appear 
as the steam rising from a cup of 
coffee, use it as a trade-mark. Picking 
up a copy of the magazine Brazil a 
few days ago, I found he had taken 
my advice. There was my idea as big 
as life, staring at me from the first 
inside cover. Seeds do sometimes take 
root. 
* os # 

Incidentally, Boake Carter made a 
good point in a recent issue of The 
Commentator; namely, that the United 
States should cultivate its own sphere 
of influence (the Americas) and not 
worry too much about Europe and the 
Far East. Brazil, alone, looks like a 
good market from where I sit. 

SS 

When I tune-in London on the 
short wave, I often think of the poor 
blighters over there being taxed for 
entertainment like that! 

x * & 

‘Acknowledgment: To George Mil- 
lington, the peanut-vendor from Better 
Homes & Gardens, sincere thanks for 
a handsome volume of “Homes of 
Famous Americans.” 

.. 2 « 

Suggested window-card for a sham- 

poo “Come in and say HALO.” 
* * # 

Maxon of Detroit, agent for H. J. 
Heinz, says the old girl ladling soup 
is not the same model who “believed 
she’d try a Chesterfield.” Not that it 
matters. They’re both good character- 
actresses. 

* oe 

1 see that 1937 was another year 
of ‘forward progress” for the Times. 
That's definitely better than backward 
progress. 

2 2 

General Ludendorf died just before 
Christmas. My old friend, Jake Rupert 
(the co}y-writer, not the brewer), 
used to call him the Cough-drop Gen- 
eral. From the first five letters of his 
name, of course. 

. 2. 2 

Understand Raymond Rubicam, the 
priceless ingredient of the Y&R 
agency, threw a coming-out party for 
his daughter, with Benny Goodman's 
ork and everything. Another Phila- 
delphia boy who made good in the big 


city. 
* * 


“Should a barber be hare-brained?”’ 
asks a correspondent. Will somebody 
tell him and shave me the trouble? 

* * & 

In the fiscal year ending June, 1937, 
the Panama Canal earned $23,000,- 
000. A busy ditch, as the old club-car 


story had it. T. Harry THOMPSON 
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do you know: 


Which DEALERS hear your program? 


Where your program can be strongly merchandised? 


What radio stations your dealers prefer? 


How to pre-check dealer response to your radio program? 


Rapio SALES HAS THE ANSWER IN ITS 


NEW “DEALER ZONES OF INFLUENCE” FOR EVERY RADIO SALES STATION 


Here's a new tool that can completely revise your methods 


‘of planning and promoting radio advertising « In each of 


the ten major markets represented by Radio Sales, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System set out to learn to which 
radio stations dealers listen day and night—food dealers, 
drug dealers, automotive dealers and general stores. We 
checked, too, if they had radio sets at their places of busi- 
ness. 2 out of every 3 dealers had ‘em! « These valuable 
data were carefully tabulated by counties, recorded in 
convenient map form. The result: an invaluable, easy-to- 
use guide for any man who is concerned with selling by 
radio ¢ Quickly, you can see the exact location of all the 
dealers who will be influenced by your radio program; 


you can lay out a sales promotion campaign that will be 


directed precisely to those dealers who you know will be 
most responsive to your message. With the use of these 
Dealer Zones of Influence maps, you can now buy spot 
radio time with exact knowledge of the areas in which 
dealers will be influenced by your advertising « If you are 
laying out your sales and advertising campaigns now, you 
need these Dealer Zones of Influence maps now. Ask your 
Radio Sales representative or send the coupon below. 
Radio Sales exclusively represents Columbia - operated 
stations in ten major markets. Dealer Zones of Influence 
maps are one more phase of a service so complete that I9 
of the 25 largest buyers of spot time in 1937 were clients 


of Radio Sales. Consult Radio Sales on your radio plans. 


RADIO SALES, 485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dealer Zones of Influence Maps for the 
stations checked below: 
¢ -@ 


R “ D : . S ; L E S (0 WABC, New York © WBBM, Chicago (] KMOX, St. Louis [) WCCO, Minne- 


opolis-St. Poul [i WBT, Charlotte [) WJSV, Washington () WEEI, Boston 
A division of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


C) WKRC, Cincinnati (1) KNX, Los Angeles [) WAPI, Birmingham. 


NAME. 


New York - Chicago - Detroit «Los Angeles - San Francisco 


At left, Ilustration A; at right, Illustration C€ 


Pevel gear cuttin £ 


veas 1 Os “ orm 


236 77,92 256.27 27.06 264.30 


the 02 form: Use of each is 


deseribed below. 


Better Sales Control Produces 


Better Territory-W orking Methods 


Vellumoid Co. finds improved sales record system aid to 


more efficient sales management. 


NSTALLATION of a new system 

of recording sales information 

has increased volume, lowered 

costs, and promoted the sales of 
all products equally for the Vellumoid 
Co., Worcester, Mass., maker of pack- 
ing and gaskets. 

Before the system replaced a former 
manually recorded card index method, 
a study was made of all Vellumoid ac- 
counts. It was found that 85% of 
the accounts produced only 20% of 
the firm's total business; while 15% 
of the accounts produced 80% of the 
total volume—and profits. Concen- 
tration on the more productive group 
has been materially aided by the new 
system, which spots such barren and 
fertile fields. 

It is described by Walter W. Web- 
ster, Vellumoid assistant treasurer: 

“First, we take the salesmen’s copies 
of daily invoices, separate these by 
salesman and territory, and then for 
each salesman make up a peg strip 
(see illustration A). Various prod- 
ucts in the line are clearly indi:ated, 
and at the end of the month, these 
separate slips are added to a summary 
strip for the month showing sales by 
products for the salesman’s territory. 
The different territories total up to the 
complete monthly sales figure. 

“In the accounting department 
when the accounts receivable ledger 
is posted on a Moon-Hopkins ma- 
chine, we accumulate in a special col- 
umn at the left of the statement form 
(which can be torn off before the 
statement is sent to the customer) a 
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Illustration B: This keysort ecard, with 
its notations and punched-out portions, is 
a complete record of Vellumoid’s deal- 
ings with one customer. See article for a 
detailed explanation of its varied uses. 


summary of sales by main product 
groupings, A, B, C, and D, getting 
this figure automatically, you might 
say, as a by-product of the posting to 


. accounts receivable ledger. 


“At the end of the month when 
trial balance is taken, these A, B, C 
and D accumulations at the left of 
the ledger card are posted to a key- 
sort sales card (see illustration B) 


that we make up for every customer. 

“Then at the end of the year, the 
total sales for that customer are 
transferred to our sales record card, 
form 02 (see illustration C), which 
cards are filed geographically and 
represent our compiete selling picture, 
customers and prospects, for all terri- 
tories. 

“This sales record card gives us a 
complete summary of the situation 
with every account with which we are 
in contact. It shows for every pros- 
pect or customer what their business 
is; how they make use of our prod- 
uct; potential volume as reported by 
our salesmen; competition in either 
the packing or gasket field; reason 
therefor; and a summary of past an- 
nual sales. On the back of the card 
we post dates of salesmen’s calls and 
other pertinent information. 

“We have found this by far the 
most useful sales and follow up rec- 
ord that we have used. Whenever 
we locate a new prospect from cor- 
respondence, quotation, or any source 
we make a copy of the information 
on a form called R-3, which auto. 
matically goes to the salesman in that 
territory, and serves as a request for 
him to check with the prospect. Form 
R-3 then comes back from the sales- 
man, and it is transcribed to the mas- 
ter 02 card. The initials ML on the 
master card indicate mailing list. If 
addressograph plate is made up for 
any particular mailing list, notation of 
that and the date is made after the 
ML. 

“By reference to the keysort card, 
you will note the keying of various 
types of information which can be 
drawn off at year end, or at periodic 
intervals when desired. 

“Our chief use of the information 
is to compile year-end sales figures and 
number of customers for various types 
of business. The specimen card re- 
produced is punched ‘70’ which indi- 
cates a manufacturer of industrial ma- 
chinery. The customer is given a 
number for quick sorting. 

“Notches at the bottom show that 
he purchased in 1936 and 1937. This 
enables us to pick out quickly cus- 
tomers who have bought in past years 
and have not purchased since. The 
next punching at bottom indicates the 
salesmen or territory. There is pro- 
vision for punching to show source 
from which shipments are made—our 
factories and warehouses, and the an- 
nual volume grouping into which the 
account falls. This latter enables us 
to watch particularly the larger vol- 
ume accounts. Punching in the upper 
left margin is for geographical sort- 
ing by state, city and town. 

“For our particular use, it is the 
best system we have ever had.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HE BUSINESS OF AMUSING PEOPLE is so 
‘tae it isn’t a business— just a gamble. 

Veteran theatrical producers will have 
a run of hit shows, and make millions. 
Then a series of flops, and go broke— 
with the same casts, in the same theatres. 

Successful actors start with natural 
talent, often take half a lifetime acquiring 
technique. They spend months rehearsing 
a new role or act; open with it, and often 
see the audience sit on its hands. 


A film company turns out a string of 


four-star pictures, shows a fat profit; then 
with the same company, with the same 
authors, same stars, same studio staffs, 
does a series of duds, shows a red ink 
statement. 

Three unpopular pictures can reduce 
a film star from top box-office rating to 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

This fair country of ours is lousy with 
bands and dance orchestras— 
ten in the Big Time. 


but name 


A song writer has a smash hit, rakes in 
the royalties; and you get tired hearing 
the song. But all his subsequent efforts 
may never get heard outside of Tin Pan 
Alley. Count all the successful living sozg 
writers you can think of; you won’t even 
need your thumbs. 


Seasoned sports promoters get a big 
gate with one proposition, lose their shirts 
on the next. Think of three who died 
wealthy. 


Do you know the type of amusement 
enterprise that has the longest and most 
consistent success on record? The national 


magazines! 


The magazines draw a gate of millions, 
hold the same audiences year after year, 
gather new customers every year. No 
other form of entertainment affords more 
satisfaction to more people. They are with- 
out exaggeration the Greatest Show On 
Earth All The Time! 


* * 


iF YOU want to mix entertainment 
with advertising, give a cool thought to the 
risks of Show Business. You may be an 
unsung impresario, or maybe not. A good 


show is rare. Talent is limited, and high 
priced, Good scripts are hard to find. Good 
songs are few, and don’t live long. Hit 
bands are scarce as hens’ teeth, and come 
high. Production and props need a fat 
purse. Even a Shakespearean repertoire 
doesn’t hold up for a whole season. And 
getting good time for your act is a problem! 

The magazines, however, put on the 
program; the advertiser just rides. The mag- 
azines find the talent, supply the scripts, 
skits and novelties, pay for the production. 
The audience supplies the time—its own 
time. You just advertise, and stay out 
of Show Business. 

If you are backing shows with money 
that should be spent to sell goods, you 
can do less spending and more selling in 
the magazines. People who back shows 
are called angels. Angels, you will remem- 
ber, are pure spirits, uninterested in 
material rewards. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE - COLLIER'S - THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE - WOMANS HOME COMPANION 
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HOW FAR DOES 
YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION GO#? 


Stocking the dealer is only half the selling job. 
Factory volume grows best by helping dealers 
move what they buy. 

Getting consumers to buy your products today 
is primarily retailing. As such, it requires local- 
ized promotion. And that means the newspaper 
—mainstay of retailers. 

When they go after business, retailers use 
newspaper advertising. Day in and day out, it 
moves more goods faster than any other form 
of sales promotion. 

Everybody reads the newspaper. It concen- 
trates in the communities where dealers are 
located—where prospects and purses are thickest. 

To help your Chicago dealers sell more of your 
product do your promotion where they do theirs. 
Advertising in the Chicago Tribune is the most 
effective way to build sales in Chicago—a mar- 
ket big enough to warrant strong localized pro- 
motion. 

The Tribune is Chicago’s most widely read 
and quoted newspaper. It is first in circulation, 
first in advertising volume and first in results. 

Tribune readers comprise the largest news- 
paper audience in the Central States. In Chicago 
and suburbs alone practically as many families 
read the Tribune as read any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 

Dealers willingly push Tribune-advertised 
products because it pays them handsomely to do 
so. No manufacturer has yet saturated the ca- 
pacity of Tribune readers to buy. No brand 
monopolizes their preference. They offer new 
and expanding opportunities for aggressive selling 
effort. 

Chicago Tribune rates per 100,000 circulation 
are among the lowest in the advertising business. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 

5-265 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 

820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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After spending “most of my life trying to learn how to make a man’s mouth water for tempting 
foods,” Clarence Francis, tall, lithe, greying president of General Foods Corp., is a happier 
man than most... he’s successful in a business he likes; his two grown sons treat him as a 
pal, not a “guvnor”’; everybody, including toughest competitors, says: “He’s square.” What 
he says after 28 years of food selling is: “I'm just a prune peddler.” 


His prune peddling started in 1910 getting orders for Corn Products Refining Co. In succession 
he was cereal sales manager for Ralston Purina, sales manager of Postum, vice-president of 
Post Products Co. when General Foods Corp. was formed around Post. In 1935 he became 
GF president with but a single regret: Good operation limits him to fewer personal GF 
contacts. He wishes he could contact everybody. “Clare” Francis likes people. At 49, he 
youthfully enjoys going back to his fraternity house—Delta Upsilon in Amherst. 


A Francis credo: Every man should enjoy his job. He will if he’s picked to fit it, thoroughly 
understands it, feels secure in it. thinks while he works—and proves in his sales reports that 
he’s thinking. This president strives to strike a common level of fairness to employes, 
consumers and stockholders; wants to find better ways of telling everybody about it so 
they'll understand. “If the public, government, labor and business understood each other,” 


says he earnestly pointing one of the longest forefingers in America, “we wouldn't have 
this current disturbance.” 


Pheto in circle by Blank-Stoller 


Paul G. Hoffman began by selling autos “on the hoof.” After he got 
through law school in 1907, and decided there were enough lawyers 
in the world, he took a job as foreman of the repair shop of the old 
Halliday car in Chicago. Shortly he switched to Studebaker and 
was told to “go out and sell ‘em.” That's where selling on the 
hoof began. 


He'd take a car and start out. He'd show it, and show it, and show 
it to prospects, or whoever'd look, until he sold it. Then he'd catch 
a street car, or thumb his way, or walk until he got back and got 
another car. He did so well at selling autos on the hoof that pretty 
soon Studebaker sent him to California. Together with winning a 


national sales contest he very soon had California “filled with 
Studebakers.” 


He did so well out there that in a little time he was called back and 
made vice-president in charge of sales for the Studebaker factory 
and placed on the directorate. When the Studebaker Corp. was 
organized in 1935 Paul G. Hoffman was made president. He is 
credited with guiding the sales of more than 1,500,000 cars. 


Besides that he is now chairman of the Safety Traffic Committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association and president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. It's quite a jump from selling cars 
on the hoof. And he’s only 46! 


He helped sell Florida to the nation. Now he’s helping sell the United States to the world. 
He is Charles Plastow, British-born, health-seeker a few years ago in the sun of Florida and 
California—if those two competing states will admit the same sun shines on both—who 
doesn’t even think he’s a salesman. His clever hands, his light-skilled eye, his imagination 
do the selling. He’s a diorama maker . . . now chief diorama artist, Office of Exhibits, 
Department of the Interior . . . whose spectoramas of Florida scenes two years ago had 
trees with 50,000 leaves, beaches with “waves” that beat on the sands, golfers putting, trains 
moving, all bathed in true-to-nature sunshine or moonlight. Hundreds of thousands saw these 
displays, marveled, began to plan Florida vacations. 


This intense young man had never made a diorama until 1931, though he had dabbled in 
model-making. He just saw his opportunity in Florida, laid a sample on the desk of Earl 
Brown, vice-president and general manager of the Florida National Exhibits .. . got an order 
for 22 which have toured the nation. Now he’s making “life-like” Tri-Borough bridges, Boulder 
Dams, scenes in Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Alaska—so “life-like,” in fact, that in a “Before 
Electrification” three-dimensional scene, observers can read a Tarzan strip of “funnies” that 


a small boy stretched on the floor of an oil-lamp-lighted, dingy living-room is straining his 
eyes to see. 


Charles Plastow, at 30, has turned bad health into good; a scenic sense into a sales power. 
He’s a salesman of the first order without knowing it. 


One of the men responsible for all those commercial trailers on streets and highways is 
Harvey C. Fruehauf, president of Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. Son of a blacksmith, Harvey 
as a lad got a job at $2.75 a week, studied nights, worked up to $100 a month, then went 
into his father’s shop at $7 a week. But the son wasn’t much of a blacksmith: persuaded 
his father to let him handle the office. During the next nine months they cleared more 
than the father had accumulated in 40 years. 


Then, in 1916, Sibley Lumber Co. gave Fruehauf an order to build a two-wheel cart to 
be drawn by a truck... and his trailer business was born. The very next week, young 
Harvey paid $56 for space in a trade journal to tell the lumber industry about it. He had 
no pictures, literature, letterhead, nor even a typewriter, but he went out and sold trailers. 


Vocational selling, based on actual tests and scientific data, convinced one fleet owner 
after another that Fruehauf trailers solved hauling problems. Growth was steady, then 
rapid. Sales crossed the million-dollar mark for the first time in 1925. Last year the gross 
was about $10,000,000. Net profits have been earned every year except 1921. 


Harvey Fruehauf as a young man pitched amateur baseball and still follows the game. 
Now, at 44, he golis in the low 80's, rides horseback, bowls in season. He reads “too much.” 


giving preference to Bible, business, biography, and good literature. He is married, has 
three children, lives in Detroit. 
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“I notice you're traveling in the best 
of business company!”’ 
“BUSINESS WEEK? Right! I don't 
see bow any man in exporting can 
afford to be without it. This one 
epartment, ‘Business Abroad’ bas 
pointed the way to many a move for 


me in the lumber business.’’ 


“l've had the same _ experience, 
though in a different line — Food- 
stuffs. Why, one article on the Eu- 
ropean outlook for wheat caused me 
to change my plans and enabled me 


to make a handsome profit.’’ 


HE GIST of these imagi- 


nary conversations is true 


. quoted in condensed form 
from letters in our files. They 
represent a national sense of 
reliance on this widely-read 
and much-quoted feature of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Trained 


foreign observers report every 
“That's a fact — 1 depend on them my- 

self. It amazes me bow much their 
foreign representatives can condense into 
a few paragraphs.” 

“I check their reports sometimes, and 
they certainly bit the nail on the head. 
Why, that one department in Businéss 
Week is the next best thing to having a 
personal representative overseas.”’ 


week, by cable, wireless and 
trans-oceanic telephone, on-the- 
spot reports of conditions in 
leading European countries and 


in Latin America. 
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“I’m not surprised. Of course, I re- 

_ ceive daily commodity reports, but I 

have yet to find anything that supple- 

ments them so well as the concise, 

* accurate reports which I get in Business 
Week.”’ 


‘Business Abroad”’ helps ex- 
plain the responsible position 
which BUSINESS WEEK 
holds in the lives of nearly 
100,000 executive leaders, who 
subscribe for it in advance and 
then pass it along to their 
associates. (This results in a 
weekly audience of over 
370,000 for advertisers.) To 
these advertisers, BUSINESS 
WEEK delivers more execu- 
tive readers at lower cost per 
reader than any magazine. 


THE EXECUTIVE’S 
BUSINESS PAPER 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS « 330 WEST 42nd STREET +» NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAS MOST RESPONSIVE MARKET 


Leiloed \WESE 4 GREAT MEDIUMS 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS 
Meet the Changing Interests of the People 


Who Now Have Money to Spend 


SOR eighty years Street & Smith has been 
k studying the reading habits of the people 
who buy the major part of America’s manu- 
factured goods. Krom the days when gold 
toothpicks, shiny silver mounted harness and 
an iron dog in the front yard were the symbols 
of middle-class prosperity, down to the present 
time when these items are replaced by auto- 
mobiles, radios and electric refrigerators, this 
untiring research into what people are reading 
has gone on. 


And reading habits have changed just as 
much as the people’s predilections for the 
goods the merchant has to sell. Keeping pace 
with, and in many instances even anticipating 
these constant changes in reading habits, has 
kept Street & Smith Publications in millions 
of prosperous American homes week in and 
week out, down through the years. 


Coupled with this huge circulation in the 
homes of prosperous Americans, is Street & 
Smith’s amazingly low page rate per thousand. 
These two vital factors in every successful 
advertising campaign have provided a re- 
markably low-cost means of selling merchan- 
dise for hundreds of this country’s leading 
manufacturers. 


C. W. FULLER, 


now Director of the Advertising Division 
of Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


Mr. Fuller will have charge of all advertising 
activities of the company. He will make his 
headquarters at 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Other Street & Smith advertising offices 
are located in Chicago, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


STREET & SMITH 
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STREET & SMITH “COM- 
BINATION” AND “BIG 7” 
GROUP— The publications in 
these two groups have un- 
challenged popularity among 
intelligent adult readers. The 
*‘Combination”’ (circulation 
over 1,000,000) and the “Big 7” 
Group (circulation 2,500,000) 
offer advertisers a most attrac- 
tive “buy.” Leading advertisers 
attest this amazingly low-cost- 
way of selling merchandise. 


“PIC” — Kirst magazine to tell 
stories In pictures, now numbers 
its circulation beyond the 
600,000 mark. To date it has 
accepted no advertising. Due to 
requests for space from leading 
advertisers, the publishers plan 
to make important rate an- 
nouncements shortly. 


ag 8 
PAV MELEE 
We ae 


MADEMOISELLE — J his mag- 
azine of sparkling, vigorous 
youth, opens the door to Amer- 
ica’s most responsive market. 
Mademoiselle also offers adver- 
tisers of quality merchandise an 
additional plus— powerful dealer 
influence. It appeals to American 
youth with money to spend. 


PICTURE PLAY— Unlike its 
many imitators, Picture Play 
has followed an editorial policy 
which appeals to a more intelli- 
gent readership. It sells for 15c 
on the newsstands. Like other 
S. & S. magazines, it appeals to 
people who have money tospend. 


AIR TRAILS— An editorial 
content which combines both 
technical information and avia- 
tion fiction has made this maga- 
zine the favorite of America’s 
rapidly growing army of airplane 
enthusiasts. Air Trails has the 
greatest circulation in the avia- 
tion publication field. 


PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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What Are You Going to Sell Tomorrow 
If Your Market Is Wiped Out Today? 


Few industries can smugly assert that their markets are 


secure for even five years to come. 


Yet thousands of com- 


panies are doing nothing whatever to insure their ability to 


stay in business if a new fashion, a new material, or a new 


competitive product should eliminate the need or the want 


for what they now have to sell. 


BY 


HE President’s National Re- 

sources Committee recently is- 

sued a 450,000-word report on 

Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy, including the Social 
Implications of New _ Inventions.’’* 
This, said the President, “holds out 
the hope that we can anticipate some 
of the effects of major inventions, and 
make plans to meet new situations 
that will arise as these inventions 
come into widespread use.” And he 
added: “While it is certain that much 
of the unemployment caused by the 
march of technical advance is absorbed 
by new occupations born of new in- 
dustries, it is equally true that in the 
meantime labor may pay a heavy price 
through the readjustment and adapta- 
tions necessary on the part of work- 
ers whose jobs are affected by 
change.” 

In a letter to the President the 
committee sending this report said: 
“This document is the first major at- 
tempt to show the kinds of new in- 
ventions which may affect living and 
working conditions in America in the 
next ten to twenty-five years. It indi- 
cates some of the problems which the 
adoption and use of these inventions 
will inevitably bring in their train. 

“An important invention like the 
airplane or television is not the prod- 
uct of one inventive act by one heroic, 
titular inventor at one date,” the 
committee points out; “instead that 
great invention is an agglomeration of 
a vast number of detail inventions, 
like the thousands that have been add- 


* This report was prepared by the Sci- 
ence Committee of the National Resources 
Committee, through a special subcommittee 
on technology headed by Professor William 
F. Ogburn, noted sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who directed and edited 
the study and report on Social Trends in 
1932. 
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ed to the automobile. The first start 
in a new line practically never brings 
immediate success. Television began 
to be invented in 1877, picture teleg- 
raphy about 88 years before it attained 
important use, wireless 15 to 70 years, 
radiotelephony 23 years, the airplane 
70 or more, and the talking picture 
40 years, before they had any im- 
portance.”’ 

The report of the committee is al- 
most entirely upon the sociological 
changes that will take place because 
of new methods brought out by new 
inventions. Its bearing is entirely 
governmental. It deals very little 
with the effect that these changes will 
have on business. As usual in these 
days, the business man and his prob- 
lems seem to be left out of the pic- 
ture. While almost everybody else is 
taken care of in our governmental 
plans and schemes, business, like the 


adopted child in a family, is expected 
to take care of itself. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that so many years pass before one of 
these great inventions actually comes 
to full fruition and makes its far- 
reaching changes in the lives of the 
people. The point involved here is 
that every merchant who takes the 
trouble to study the signs of the times, 
the changes that may take place that 
will have a bearing on his business, 
has due warning of what is coming. 
Very few inventions have come sud- 
denly upon the world. 

The reason business men have been 
caught and found their business slip- 
ping away from them is simply that 
these men have been sleeping at the 
switch. Never before in the history 
of business has it been so necessary 
for business men to study what is 
happening around them. It is only 
by such study, by research, by getting 
at the facts, that business can adjust 
itself to changing conditions. 

Suppose your market is wiped out? 
Are you fixed to meet this situation 
right now? Have you been studying 
your business, and the conditions sur- 
rounding your market? Will you be 
utterly without resources tomorrow ? 

To return to the report for a mo- 
ment, here are some of the inven- 
tions that the committee advises we 
keep in mind: 

First, the mechanical cotton picker: 
Will the business men of the South 


Three Big Industries Give Hostages to the Future 


Through New Research Programs Today* 


United States Steel Corp.: Continues to chart the technological advance of 
iron and steel in some 174 laboratories which in 1937 spent $8,400,000 to 
explore the properties of these products, to make them better, and to find 
new uses for them. 


Leading aluminum cylinder head manufacturers (including Aluminum Co. of 
America, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Aluminum Industries, Inc., Advance 
Aluminum Castings Corp., National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co., and 
Permold Co.): Launch a cooperative program of laboratory work for 1938, 
two-fold in character. An engineering section will seek more ways to adapt 
the thermal qualities of aluminum to internal combustion engine design: a 
metallurgical section will, among other things, seek answers to problems aris- 
ing out of chemical and electrolytical reactions of cooling water in various 
parts of the country. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.: Sponsors five pure research fellowships 
in 1938, and five more in 1939, for men having the equivalent of a doctor's 
degree in physics. Roughly, their job will be to pry further into the secret: 
of matter, using where necessary Westinghouse’s new giant “atom-smasher.” 

* As reported in the December 15, 1937, issue of Business Week, through 
whose courtesy SM reprints the facts here. 
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€@ <- time leader 


... twice! 


l‘or the second consecutive year, Columbia continues its leadership 


in all three major phases of network advertising: 


Columbia, in 1937, carried the greatest dollar-volume of 


advertising of any network in the history of radio.* 


Columbia, in 1937, was the choice of more of the coun- 


try’s leading advertisers than any other network.** 


Columbia, in 1937, continued as the world’s largest radio 


network.*** 


This record, of course, is not Columbia’s alone. It was made by 
the most careful buyers of advertising in the world — who in- 


creased their average expenditure for Columbia Network facilities 


this year over last by 25.9%. 


*And did so last year. 
**And has been for four consecutive years. 


*** Ind has been for five consecutive years. 
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In the detailed record of these CBS advertisers m the answer to 
every basic question you can ask about radio advertising: Does 
radio sell s/ow turn-over products? Does radio sell quick turn-over 
products? Is the znstitutional campaign effective on the airP Must 
it be a ‘big’ radio program to be successful? The answers to these 
questions at Columbia are not theoretical or academic. ‘They are 
written by the advertisers themselves; advertisers who, in a single 
medium, bring everything to the nation — from banking to beans; 


bread to abrasives; cigars, cigarettes, candy and cars! 


_ But this record tells less than half the story! 
Throughout the year, some 22,475 Columbia programs were broad- 
cast to the nation. Less than half of these were sponsored. The rest 
were programs ‘by Columbia’—produced by the network in the living 
and challenging fields of Public Affairs, Education, Serious Music, 
Religion, Special Events and Sports. These programs round out the 
schedule of the world’s largest network, bringing the world’s voice 


home to the nation every day of the year—wherever home may be. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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“I really ought to get back to the hotel and dictate a rousing, two-fisted 
bulletin to the salesmen!” 


stop to think of what this will mean 
to the business of the South. It will 
take away the jobs of thousands of 
people. It will profoundly affect 
business in all parts of the cotton- 
growing section of our country. 
Artificial cotton: We all know what 
happened to silk when rayon was in- 
vented and, in a large measure, took 
the place of silk. Wéill the same thing 
happen to the cotton textile industry? 
Air-conditioning: How many 
people fully realize the tremendous 
impetus that air-conditioning has al- 
ready received in this country? In 
all of the large cities not only homes 
but busjness houses, apartment build- 
ings, theatres and restaurants are being 
air-conditioned. An electrical engi- 
neer recently told me that in New 
York City alone the demand for extra 
electricity for air-conditioning had 
completely changed the plans of some 
of the largest producers of electricity 
used in the city. They had laid out 
their plans for the amount of elec- 
tricity they believed would be needed 
for the next 20 years, and thought 
they had enough in sight to take care 
of the demand. Now they find 
themselves with the arrival of air- 
conditioning, short of electricity, and 
they have had to change completely 
all of the estimates they made for the 
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future. Air-conditioning takes both 
large quantities of electricity and also 
extra-large quantities of water. As a 
result of the outlook for air-condi- 
tioning municipalities in various parts 
of the country are finding that their 
waterworks have not the capacity to 
take care of the increased use of water 
in sight. 

Take prefabricated houses: All of 
us know about the housing shortage. 
We know about the high cost of 
building when we are expected to pay 
present union wages. The new gen- 
eration must have homes. And there 
is NO question whatever that the lower 
cost of producing prefabricated houses 
is sure to bring many changes in 


building. What will this mean to 
dealers in lumber, concrete, _ steel, 
builders’ hardware, etc? Will the 


prefabricated houses use the same 
kind of hardware as the old-fashioned 
houses? Probably not. The next 
thing will be that some genius will 
develop a new, more efficient and less 
costly type of hardware. This is sure 
to come. Builders’ hardware has 
been in a static condition for many 
years. It is certainly due for a 
change. 

Sales counselors,.men who have had 
wide experience, tell me it is a curious 
twist of the business mind that when 


a sales counselor is called in, instcad 
of finding out what he knows, asking 
his advice, etc., the sales executive 
immediately starts to tell the sales 
counselor what he thinks about his 
problem and what should be done. 
Good listeners in this world today are 
scarcer than ever before. 

One would imagine that executives 
of many businesses feel, when they 
are approached with new ideas, that 
it is their duty to kill off these ideas, 
or at least belittle them. Frequently 
they don’t realize until it is too late 
what a tremendous headstart some 
competitor gets on them because he 
has taken the time and trouble to have 
rescarches made in his line of busi 
ness. He has had field tests made. 
and markets explored. He has dis- 
covered many new and _ interesting 
facts, things that have a direct bear- 
ing on his sales. As a result of the 
facts he discovers, this progressive 
business man adopts plans which put 
him so far ahead of his competitors 
before they wake up that they can 
never catch up to him. 


No Future Is Secure 


It is no exaggeration to say that. 
many industries in this country cannot 
be sure they will have a market tor 
their goods five years hence. New 
processes, new inventions, new scien 
tific materials, new fashions, etc., may 
be adopted almost overnight. The 
Venetian blind craze has undoubtedly 
done terrible things to the members 
of the window shade industry. The 
demand for paper milk bottles is 
growing faster than the companies 
holding the basic patents can supply 
them. It is beginning to look as 
though electric razors will cut deeply 
into the razor blade business.  Air- 
conditioning will certainiy cut into 
the sales of electric fans. The ribbon 
industry never has recovered from the 
day when the majority of children 
stopped wearing hair ribbons. Who 
could have foreseen the big develop- 
ment in canned beer versus bottled 
beer? Think what zippers are doing 
to the button and the hook-and-eye 
industries! 

On the street the other day I count- 
ed three men out of five walking 
along bareheaded. Think what an ef- 
fect this fad has had on the hat busi- 
ness! The business in wooden pen- 
cils today has fallen off about 80%. 
In the last ten years the fountain pen 
and the mechanical pencil have taken 
their place. And what has happened 
to the cigar industry, since cigarettes 
have become so popular? 

Lots of people today are selling 
products that are obsolescent, but they 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Institute Tests Plan to Revive 
Interest of Women in Sewing 


Five San Francisco department stores cooperate with the 


NRDGA in an effort to bolster the sagging sales curve. of 


yard goods and notions. 


O put life into yard goods, ex 

ecutives of the five leading de- 

partment stores of San Fran- 

cisco, backed by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, have 
launched a consumer education cam- 
paign that starts with the high school 
girl in her classrooms and reaches out 
for her mother in the home, in the 
club, and on her shopping tours. As 
the plan was matured, it was decided 
by the NRDGA to use San Francisco 
as a testing ground for the scheme, 
which, if successful, very likely will 
be applied on a national scale. 

The Sewing Institute, Inc., is the 
first of its kind to be formed in any 
American city. It began with a major 
victory, the winning, at the start of 
the 1937 Fall semester, permission 
from the San Francisco Board of Ed- 
ucation to work with the public 
schools with the object of increasing 
growing girls’ interest in sewing. 
While no attempt to judge results 
will be made until the plan has been 
in effect for six months, yet it seems 
significant that all stores included in 
the plan reported especially good busi- 
ness in yard goods this Fall. 


Schools Are Enlisted 


The purpose of the plan is to in- 
crease the sale of yardage, patterns, 
sewing materials, notions and allied 
merchandise. 

This is done by working with pub- 
lic schools and with the home sewer, 
as well as educating salespeople in 
yard goods departments to tie in with 
the educational work of the Sewing 
Institute. 

Sewing Institute offers programs to 
the public school clothing classes 
which are sufficiently educational to 
justify their acceptance. The Insti- 
tute first prepared seven fashion sheets 
swatched with materials suitable to the 
particular type of garment illustrated. 
All materials could be bought in the 
local stores collaborating in the plan 
(and it was later reported that many 
pupils did purchase the materials in 
carrying out sewing projects). 

The Institute got under way about 
the middle of July, with Miss Frances 
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M. Henry in charge. Programs taken 
into the schools during the Fall sem- 
ester include: 

Demonstration of the use of pat- 
terns, adjustment to figure, etc., by 
Mrs. Margaret Plumpton, Butterick 
pattern representative, who talked be- 
fore 1,930 sewing class students. 

In one week, 13 fashion shows wete 
presented to approximately 9,000 
pupils in junior and senior high 
schools, with Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion groups also invited to attend. 
This was a McCall School Fashion 
Show, presenting a collection of gar- 
ments especially chosen for their ap- 
peal to the high school girl. 

Collections of Fall and Winter ma- 
terials from the local stores are taken 
before the sewing classes by Miss 
Henry and presented from the style 


Plastic Man: N. S. Stoddard has been 
appointed advertising manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s plastics department. He 
joined the company in 1931, entering the 
publicity department. Later that same 
year he was transferred to Lynn, Mass., 
where he spent the next five years. When 
the plastics department was affiliated with 
the appliance and merchandise depart- 
ment, his headquarters were changed to 
Bridgeport. 


angle. Miss Henry says, “The object 
is to make sewing so attractive and 
interesting that girls will want to sew, 
get the habit, and keep on doing it 
all their lives.” There is no adver- 
tising of firm names in these pro- 
grams. Other programs planned: for 
the schools include: Dramatization of 
the care of garments and fabrics, with 
participation of laundry and dry clean- 
ing firms; educational programs of 
textile manufacturers and of other re- 
lated items sold in the home stores. 

Second part of the Institute’s pro- 
gram is aimed at the home sewer and 
at the club woman who may be stimu- 
lated to have her garments made by 
a custom dressmaker. For the home 
sewer, the Institute makes these serv- 
ices available: Pattern alteration; sepa- 
rate fitting; cut-baste-fit; individual 
instruction in sewing; courses in dress- 
making; how to make buttonholes, 
pockets, etc. The Institute office acts 
as a clearing house of different types 
of services for women who make their 
own clothes. Employes in yard goods 
departments of the department stores 
are trained to acquaint their custom- 
ers with these services and send them 
to the offices of the Sewing Institute. 
Miss Henry works with women’s clubs 
from the fashion angle, encouraging 
them to have individual garments 
made—another way of fostering the 
sale of yard goods. 


Newspaper Ads Help 


The five department stores—the 
Emporium, White House, City of 
Paris, Hale’s, O’Connor, Moffat & Co. 
—constantly feature Sewing Institute 
programs in their newspaper adver- 
tisements. Every yard goods customer 
finds in her parcel when she gets 
home information from the Sewing 
Institute. Posters in the store win- 
dows and in yardage departments also 
merchandise the Institute’s programs 
and services. Cutting and fitting dem- 
onstrations are staged in the yard 
goods departments, where customers’ 
patterns are altered and materials cut 
without charge on certain days. 

During the pre-holiday weeks, the 
Institute did considerable promotional 
work with industrial groups, such as 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
employes and those of the telephone 
company, offering to the girls sugges- 
tions for home-made Christmas gifts 
from yard goods. Suggestions, with 
free instruction during December at 
Institute headquarters, covered the 
making of meckwear, vests, cocktail 
aprons, stuffed animals and similar 
novelties. Four classes grew out of 
this latter work and it is anticipated 
that a fair proportion of the girls will 
extend their interest in home sewing 
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even after their holiday enthusiasm has 
subsided. 

The Sewing Institute is set up on a 
one-year experimental basis. Results 
will determine whether the plan will 
be extended to national proportions. 
These results will be gauged on the 
basis of total sales of the five partict- 
pating stores in patterns and yardage 


for the years 1934-5-6 and 1937 by 
months, comparing the figures with 
Federal Reserve records for the San 
Francisco district, and these figures, in 
turn, with those for other parts of 
the country. All figures will be an- 
alyzed in the light of economic condi- 
tions, labor situation, advertising ex- 
penditures, and other relevant factors. 


Modest Homes Buy 4,000 Lamps 
When Utility Stages “Man Hunt” 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. adds profitable load 


to its electric service; discovers how much can be sold to 


householders of limited income through aggressive selling. 


N a three-month sales drive just 
ended on I, E. S. lamps, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, concentrated en- 
tirely on its “poorest market’’—the 
12,000 families using less than 30 
kilowatt hours a month—and sold 
more than 4,000 lamps among them. 

By promoting lower-priced floor 
and table models and easy payments 
to these workers’ families (many of 
foreign extraction), Central Hudson 
not only made them better electricity 
customers, but stimulated dealers in 
their communities to sell higher- 
priced lamps. 

The campaign tied in with the na- 
tional “Better Light—Better Sight’ 
program. It was found that the ap- 
peal of ‘‘better light” for better 
school work by the children was po- 
tent. The parents wanted to give 
their children educational advantages 
which had been denied themselves. 
In thousands of Central Hudson 
homes today these modern lamps 
have provided new family incentives. 
- The campaign was announced to 
the sales division at a meeting at 
Central Hudson’s Recreation Center 
Building, Rifton, N. Y., September 
27. Joseph A. Libbon, New York 
representative of Greist Manufactur- 
ing Co., New Haven, which sup- 
plied the two featured lamps, ex- 
plained the merchandise and the sell- 
ing features. Emphasis was placed 
on the effect of good and bad light- 
ing on eyesight. Rates of defective 
vision among grade school students, 
college students and elderly people 
were cited to indicate necessity of 
good light for children. Use of light 
meters in demonstrating the differ- 
ence in intensities was urged. 

The drive was based on a sales con- 
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test, supported by consistent news- 
paper advertising. 

The sales force became a “police 
department,’ engaged in a “man 
hunt.’ Every salesman started as a 
“patrolman,” under his district man- 
ager, a ‘sheriff... A patrolman re- 
ceived $1 for each lamp sold to any 
of the minimum users on his list. 
No commissions were paid on any 
other sales. 

When a patrolman sold 50 lamps 
he became a “sergeant” with a com- 
mission of $1.50 a sale. Further pro- 
motions, respectively to “lieutenant” 
and “captain, came with each addi- 
tional 50 units. The highest position 
was “chief of police,” with a com- 
mission of $2.50 a sale. 

Salesmen were permitted to offer a 
three-day trial in the home. Time 
payments were established at 50 cents 
a month on the table lamp, retailing 
at $2.95, and 85 cents a month on the 
floor lamp, retailing at $4.95. Cash 
payment or payment in full on first 
of month following purchase provid- 
ed a small saving for the consumer. 

Every order was placed through a 
participating dealer, who received full 
credit on the sale regardless of the 
utility salesman’s commission. All 
dealers participating had to place or- 
ders with the Greist company for not 
less than 75 table lamps and 25 floor 
lamps. These orders were routed 
through Central Hudson's purchasing 
office to Greist, which shipped and 
billed dealers direct. Two Pough- 
keepsie department stores, Luckey 
Platt and Wallace Co., also partici- 
pated. 

Dealers reported that the campaign 
not only reached effectively the lower- 
income groups, but also helped ma- 
terially to increase sales of higher- 


priced I. E. S. lamps. One dealer 
said that the demand for this type of 
lighting was so great that all of his 
floor lamps were now semi-direct, and 
most of them carried the I. E. S. tag. 

First call in the contest was this 
flare headline: 

“Wanted — Able-bodied, cap- 
able and aggressive men to par- 
ticipate in great Man Hunt!” 

The notice told “all patrolmen” 
that 12,000 families in the utility’s 
territory are using 30 k.w.h. or less 
a month and “‘are not enjoying the 
conveniences of Better Light—Better 
Sight lamps. In many instances the 
health and welfare of these families 
are in danger unless we hunt them 
out and supply them with proper 
lighting protection.” 

H. E. Dexter, sales manager, there- 
upon ‘‘commissioned every man on the 
force to start an immediate hunt for 
every man who is exposing his fam- 
ily to poor lighting in his home. . 
Large rewards are offered for the 
capture of an order for a Better Sight 
lamp to any of the suspects on your 
list.” 


Third of Prospects Buy 


Sales quotas were established for 
individual salesmen. Supervisors 
were held responsible for sectional 
sales marks. ‘Man Hunt’ bulletins 
were issued frequently from head- 
quarters. 

One man won his sergeant’s stripes 
within ten days of the start. By Oc- 
tober 20 there were six sergeants, and 
558 lamps had been sold. 

Ten days later three lieutenants, 
nine sergeants and two patrolmen had 
sold 1,099 lamps. 

The incentive of a free trip for 
dinner and a hockey game in New 
York City, for “‘all captains,” brought 
seven captains aboard the ‘Man 
Hunt” special bus November 13, and 
a total of 1,810 lamp sales on the 
bulletin board. By December 1 the 
volume had reached 2,500. Addi- 
tional merchandise prizes helped to 
put December, the best month of the 
year, in the bag, and 4,000 sales on 
the board. 

Greist Manufacturing Co. has pointed 
out that these 4,000 represent one- 
third of the 12,000 minimum elec- 
tricity users in Central Hudson's ter- 
ritory. The country over there are 
about 22,000,000 wired homes using 
an average of 60 k.w.h. a month. 
If Central Hudson’s “Man Hunt” 
program and results were projected 
nationally, some 5,000,000 I. E. S. 
lamps could be sold in three months. 

And the national sales quota for all 
12 months of 1937 was only 2,500,- 
000 lamps! 
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Every Sales Manager is needed 
in a thousand places at once... 


The JAM HANDY Organization 
(5 set uya to hela you pix this 


Slidefilms - Talking Pictures - Sales Conventions - Playlets 


New York, 230 Park A MUrray Hill 9-5290 Detroit, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, MAdison 2450 
Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive, STAte 6758 Hollywood, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, HEmpstead 5809 
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Many Major Advertisers 
Years Ahead tor ‘Two World Fairs 


N the stock market and business 

recession of the last few months, 

two signs of active, large-scale 

and long-term confidence may 
not have been duly emphasized. 

These “‘signs’”’ lie in the decision of 
scores of major advertisers to spend 
millions of dollars to put over their 
products at America’s two big shows 
of 1939: The New York World's 
Fair and the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco. 

Although work on both, and com- 
mitments by advertisers have been 
going forward for many months, the 
current business recession has brought 
no appreciable slackening in advertis- 
ers interest. 

If, for example, you take October 
15 as the date when the business up- 
trend ended and the downturn began, 
you will find: 

General Motors signed for New 
York, January 3. 

On December 29, Bethlehem Steel 
signed for San Francisco, and on De- 
cember 20, for New York. Also 
among December signers for the San 
Francisco fair were Santa Fe Railroad 
and Railway Express Agency. 

Ford was announced as a New York 
signer on December 7. The day be- 
fore, Standard Brands came in. On 
December 20 there were Macfadden 
Publications, Agfa Ansco cameras. 
Dun & Bradstreet and Household 
Finance Co. 

On December 1, San Francisco 
signed Southern Pacific System; next 
day New York signed Continental 
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West: “Ex- 
position Island” as 
it will appear in 
1939. In the left 
foreground is the 
100-foot) causeway 
which will serve as 
an approach from 
the San Francisco- 
Oak! and Bay Bridge. 
The Exposition Ad- 
ministration  Build- 
ing (first building to 
the right of the 
roadway) will later 
serve as an airport 
terminal, 


In the 


Sign 


Judging from these lists of big-time companies that have 


already reserved exhibit space for the New York World’s 


Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, there 


is no lack of confidence in the business outlook on the part 


of many of our leading national advertisers. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Baking Co. Each of these companies 
probably will spend $150,000 on its 
exhibit. 

On November 18, New York 
signed du Pont and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford—the latter to exhibit on its own, 
in addition to participation in a group 
presentation by glass companies. 

On November 30, San Francisco 
signed Libby, McNeill & Libby; on 
November 23, International Corres- 
pondence Schools; on November 15, 
General Cable and Bowie Switch; on 
October 25 Hills Brothers coffee. 

Both San Francisco and New York 
signed in this period several other, 
and bigger advertisers, whose names 
cannot be divulged at this time. 

And as evidence of continued in- 
ternational interest, New York signed 
Japan, Russia and Hungary, for a 
total of about 200,000 square feet, 
within a week of the writing of this 
article. Thus far 60 nations plan to 
exhibit at New York. 

Although the San Francisco show 
will not formally open till February 


18, 1939, and the New York show 
till April 30, 1939, they are already 
definitely going concerns. 

Chicago's ‘A Century of Progress,” 
in 1933—in addition to being the first 
major exposition to ‘make money’’— 
functioned as a major centripetal force 
in pulling the nation from depression, 
by putting a lot of Americans and 
their money into circulation again. 

Grover A. Whalen, president of 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., 
and Leland Cutler, president of Bay 
Exposition, Inc., San Francisco, be- 
lieve that these two fairs will “work 
together’ as a major centrifugal force 
in getting Americans to see America 
and buy more of its products. 

This does not mean there won't be 
rivalry between New York and San 
Francisco. There will be—there is 
already—a lot of rivalry. But the 
two fairs will be different. And 
Messrs. Whalen and Cutler think 
there'll be ‘‘room’”’ for both. 

Apparently, advertisers believe so, 
too. Among national advertisers al- 
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ready pledged to exhibit in both are 
General Electric and Westinghouse, 
American Radiator and Johns-Man- 
ville, U. S. Steel and Bethlehem, 
Standard Brands and Heinz, Amezi- 
can Telcphone and American Express, 
International Business Machines and 
National Cash Register, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, Owens Illinois and 
Pittsburgh Plate glass, du Pont and 
Singer Sewing Machine. 

At this writing, General Motors, 
for example, is not among the 
“signed” for both, but it doubtless 
will be shortly. So, probably, will 
General Foods and Borden, National 
Biscuit and Del Monte, and a lot of 
transportation, tobacco, oil, tire, in- 
surance and other concerns. 

The difficulty with presenting “lists 
of exhibitors’ is that San Francisco 
will announce only those actually 
signed—including, in its case, about 
70 individual companies — whereas 
New York includes all which have ap- 
plied for and been allocated space, re- 
gardless of whether or not they have 
actually signed contracts. 

The New York Iist, therefore, now 
tetals about 100. If one includes all 
the companies in a single group which 
will appear together, its list, in fact, 
is nearly twice that number. The 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference, repre- 
senting 34 railroads, has taken space. 
So has Gas Exhibits, Inc., represent- 
ing 19 gas utilities as far west as Chi- 
cago and Detroit, and as far south as 
Knoxville. Then there is Petroleum 
Industry Exhibits, Inc., representing 
13 large oil companies. And the 
number of companies within a group 
may be expanded, too. 


Each Has Some “Exclusives” 


Both, separately, of course, will at- 
tract advertisers which are either re- 
gional or have headquarters in the 
East or the West. San Francisco, for 
example, already has such concerns as 
Bank of America, the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific 
Electric, Pacific Greyhound Lines, A. 
Schilling grocery products, Sea Island 
sugar, Leslie salt, Del Monte canned 
foods. .. . 

New York has Beech-Nut foods 
and confections, Thomas Cook & 
Son, Devoe & Raynolds paints, Eliza- 
beth Arden beauty products, American 


Tobacco, Consolidated Edison, Na- 
tional Dairy, Manufacturers Trust, 
Aetna Life Insurance, Monsanto 


Chemical, Yale & Towne hardware, 
John Wanamaker stores. . . . 

New York also reports several 
groups, in addition to those already 
mentioned. Among them are Apparel 
& Accessories Associates, Inc., Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, Edison Electric 
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A few of the completed 


AKRON FURNITURE CO. 8 stories 
and basement with 65,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space devoted exclusively to 
furniture. Opened November 23, 
1937. Cost $300,000.00. 
s 
B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. AI- 
terations and new buildings now 
under construction. Cost $119,100.00. 
= 
GARDEN GRILLE RESTAURANT. 
Opens January 12, 1938. Cost $39,- 
000.00. 


total cost of $114,690.00. 


AKRON’S 
FACE IS CHANGING! 


1937. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TOTALED 
$3,550,000.00. A 42% INCREASE OVER 1936 


buildings now changing Akron's facial appearance. 


RETAIL STORES REMODELED DURING 1937. 
total cost $396,871.00 compared to 44 permits in 1936 with 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 


or nearly completed 


2 NEW MOVING PICTURE THEA- 
TRES. The Forum (Store rooms and 
Theatre). Cost $150,000.00. The 
Highland Square, Cost $125,000.00. 
Ready to open about February |, 
1938. 


of 
WALGREEN'S DRUG STORE. Cov- 
ering 11,270 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Largest drug store in Ohio. Cost 
$70,000.00. 


e 
SCHULTE UNITED. Remodeling pro- 
gram, just started. Cost $28,000.00. 


56 permits, 


YOUR SALESMANS KEY 
TO THE INNER OFFICE! 


IFT 
OPENS THE WAY 
Over 5,000 firms throughout the world know 
what sales-building feats an imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencil can perform. It is al- 
ways acceptable, highly prized, and con- 
stantly used. Your name and sales message, 
imprinted on each pencil, become imprinted 
on your prospect’s mind! Free book, ‘‘The 
Human Side of Sales , 
Strategy,” contains many 
tested sales plans. Send for 
a copy and sample pencil. 
AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. SM-I 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, tll. 


iF OLY ATTA ke EASIER WITH 


a 
“The / Better Pencil 


WHERE 


is Business Going 
in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next 

December? A clear picture of 

what to look for — definite, 

concise interpretations of eco- 

nomic trends and prospects— 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One 
Dollar for this Forecaster plus a Special 
Report an ‘‘Why Renewed Progress of 
the Business. Cycle Should Follow the 
1937 Interruption.” 


@ You wil! also receive three impor- 
tant current Brookmire Bulletins cov- 
ering 1, Annual Stock Forecast with the 
Brookmire List of Approved Stocks, 
2, Annual Bond Forecast with Bond 
Investment Program for $100,000, 3, 
Planning for consistent Investment 
Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $190 


Order your copies today —the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
30 
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Institute, Jewelry Group, Men’s Ap- 
parel Quality Guild. 

The New York fair will recognize 
the 150th anniversary—taken in that 
city on April 30, 1789—of George 
Washington's oath of office as first 
President of the United States. San 
Francisco will recognize the comple- 
tion of its two great bridges—the 
Golden Gate, connecting it with 
Marin County on the North, and the 
Trans-Bay to Oakland and the East 
Bay counties. 

San Francisco will present ‘The 
Pageant of the Pacific,” New York is 
“Building the World of Tomorrow.” 

The Bay Bridge, in fact, taps the 
new 400-acre man-made ‘Treasure 
Island,” which will be the site of the 
Golden Gate exposition, and which 
later will become San Francisco’s air- 
port. New York is building its show 
on 1,200 acres of reclaimed land in 
the Flushing Meadows and on Flush- 
ing Bay in Queens, on Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway, near the new Tri-Bor- 
ough Bridge. This area later will be- 
come a permanent New York City 


park. 
$200,000,000 Investment 


A total of $27,800,000 bonds has 
been sold for the New York fair, and 
the aggregate ‘‘fair’’ expenditure is 
expected to be $156,000,000. San 
Francisco has an initial fund of 
$7,500,000, and total investment of 
perhaps $50,000,000, 

Both shows, in fact, already have 
assumed the proportions of “major 
advertising media.” They will also 
stimulate advertising. In the next 
year or so San Francisco will spend 
more than $1,000,000, in publicity 
and promotion; New York will spend 
heavily too. 

But the biggest part of the pro- 


In the East: This 
true-scale model of 
the New York 
World’s Fair, now 
on exhibit at New 
York’s Empire State 
Building, shows not 
only how the Fair 
will look during day- 
light hours, but also 
how trick lighting 
effects will make it 
appear at night. 
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motion for both will be done in ag- 
gregate by other advertisers. The 
transportation and hotel people, for 
example, have a big stake in this two- 
way ‘See America First’ movement. 
So have other advertisers participating. 
The 11 western states and their com- 
munities have pledged themselves to 
spend at least $2,000,000 during 1939 
to call attention to San Francisco's ex- 
position and—not quite incidentally— 
to tell people to visit Puget Sound or 
Denver or Tucson en route to it. 


Fair “Theme Songs” 


San Francisco will concentrate more 
on large exhibit buildings, housing re- 
lated groups. There will be, among 
others, “palaces” of business progress, 
electricity, homes and gardens, foods 
and beverages, international exhibits, 
fine and liberal arts; ‘“‘halls’’ of west- 
ern states, of minerals, health and 
science. 

New York will have more separate 
exhibit buildings—about 350 of them 
—both for groups and for individual 
concerns. But there will also be a 
dozen buildings operated by the fair 
itself. 

San Francisco will stress particu- 
larly recreation and travel. New 
York will emphasize industry. 

New York will have more exhibi- 
tors among European nations—France, 
England, Italy, Russia, etc—and San 
Francisco will concentrate more on 
Asiatic and South American countries. 
Various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will participate in both. 
Although New York State has not yet 
provided for participation in San 
Francisco, space has been reserved for 
it. California has voted $250,000 for 
an exhibit at New York. 

The example of promptness set by 
Chicago in 1933, and followed by 


San Diego and Texas, is having its 
effect on the 1939 shows. New York 
says that 98% of its building lot 
space has been sold, and some of its 
construction, including the headquar- 
ters building, already completed. 

San Francisco points out that major 
construction for its fair is finished 
now—-months ahead of _ schedule. 
Treasure Island was formally turned 
over to the City and County of San 
Francisco on November 21, by the 
Engineering Corps, United States 
Army, which dredged the shoals from 
which it was made. The post office 
is functioning there now, and the 
Bank of America will soon have a 
working unit, as an exhibit and as a 
branch bank for handling funds for 
and from fair transactions. Through- 
out the next year San Francisco will 
have a series of ‘“‘special events’’ on 
the island. 


Their Futures Are Bright 


New York’s operating staff of 900 
people has been moved from the Em- 
pire State Building to the new head- 
quarters on the meadows which have 
arisen on what was, a year ago, a 
swamp and probably the greatest rub- 
bish heap in the world. A new air- 
port, capable of handling trans-Atlan- 
tic planes, is arising nearby. Ocean 
vessels will soon be able to come di- 
rect to the fair. 

How much, in the aggregate and 
separately, advertisers will spend to 
present their wares before New York's 
and San Francisco’s visiting millions, 
it is too early yet to estimate. But 
already enough “‘confidence’’ has been 
shown to indicate that America will 
be doing plenty of business at these 
two “‘stands’’—whatever Washington 
or Wall Street may now seem to say 
to the contrary. 
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And here’s the slice you cover with 
Midwest Farm Papers—about 77%. 


REACH FOR 


, ™§ BIG SLICE 


Let competitors NIBBLE. But reach for the BIG slice of this 


bumper Midwest farm market for yourself. Here with one cam- 


Here’s the proportionate slice of the 
Midwest Farm Market you cover with 
the strongest National farm publica- 
tion—about 36%. 


paign in Midwest Farm Papers, you cover 77%* of all the farmers 


in these eight key states at one stroke. The nearest your com- 
petitors can come to that coverage with a National farm medium 
is a scant 36%.* When you consider that midwest farmers re- 
ceive practically one-third of ALL this year’s cash farm income 
—that BIG SLICE is worth reaching for, 


* Actual coverage, not 
statistical coverage. 
Write for Post Office Count book showing actual circulation on every rural 


route, out of every post office, in every midwest state. (This is the acid test 
of thorough concentration of circulation.) 


THE MIDWEST Fite FARM PAPERS 


PRAIRIE FARMER NEBRASKA FARMER THE FARMER, ST. PAUL 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST AND FARMER Est. WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD 


CHICAGO—6 No. Michigan Ave NEW YORK—250 Park Ave., 420 Lexington Ave SAN FRANCISCO—1548 Russ Bldg) DETROIT—542 New Center Blog 
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J. Timer: General Electric calls its 

latest appliance a kitchen timer, but 
it can be used with equal convenience in 
doctors’ and_ dentists’ offices, photo 
studios and similar places where a timing 
device is needed. Any interval from sec- 
onds up to three-and-a-half hours may be 

signalled by the alarm. 


2. SuperOven: Westinghouse’s new 

kitchen ranges were tested by house- 
wives for three months in their own 
homes. The SuperOven is claimed to 
have “the most perfectly balanced heat 
distribution yet known to cookery”; 
other improvements form an almost end- 
less list, even including a_ cigarette 

lighter on the stove. 


3. Waffle. Merry-go-round: Manning, 

Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., 
bring out a twin reversible waffle iron 
which bakes a pair at the same time. 
After the batter is poured for the first 
waffle, the top is closed and the iron is 
turned over to receive a second batch. 
Standards and handle are of Bakelite. 


A. Suggestive: Shinola gabardine shoe 

cleaner, product of 2 in 1-Shinola- 

Bixby Corp., New York, has a package 

whose cover reproduces a piece of 

gabardine. It’s a “first” in linking prod- 

uct with purpose in this field, declares 
BBDO, agency in charge. 


5 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


«be Dental Cabinet: American Cabinet 

Co., Two Rivers, Wis., introduces to 
the dental profession two cabinets for in- 
struments and medicines. One model. 
pictured, has a photo-electric cell which 
opens eight of the drawers by merely 
passing a finger through the light beam. 
Thus, the dentist need not touch a handle 
or knob and risk transferring germs from 
one patient to another. Toe levers op- 
erate the other model. Both were de- 
signed by Glenn W. Tammen, of the Chi- 
cago division of Designers for Industry, 

Inc. 


G. Welcoming Additions: Wilbert Prod- 

ucts, Inc., New York, adds two new 
members to its line, liquid wax and paste 
wax. Egmont Arens, who in 1935 re- 
vised the package for the major product, 
No-Rub floor wax, was commissioned to 
dress the newcomers. His packages use 
a blue diamond on a bright yellow back- 
ground with a brilliant red-orange atten- 
tion spot. A panel calls attention to the 

major features of the waxes. 


7. Fresh Jar for Old Product: Shefford 

Cheese Co., Green Bay, Wis, packed 

its mayonnaise in conventional style jars 

for years Recently a test was made with 

a lightweight, “Common Sense” jar from 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Results were 
prompt and favorable. 


New Market Research 
Check Sheet Issued 
By Commerce Dept. 


A new edition of “Check Sheet: 
Introduction of New Industrial Prod- 
ucts,” outlining procedures to be em- 
ployed for the successful marketing of 
new products, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Marketing Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The current book is a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a study 
made by the Commerce Department in 
1935, and is available for ten cents. 

The compilers here present valuable 
information and suggestions for the 
use of marketing research, discussing 
in the preface, “The Place of Market- 
ing Research in Present-Day Industrial 
Marketing,” the need of a marketing 
research department by manufac- 
turers, and an analysis of causes why 
such departments have failed in many 
firms in the past. 


884 Marketing Problems 


Salient feature of the book is the 
two check sheets, one devoted to 
direct marketing problems and_ the 
other to problems concerning the 
Origination and production of a new 
product. Each of these check sheets 
is so constructed as to show a wide 
list of problems which the manufac- 
turer must solve, listing a total of 884 
problems, arranged in stubs on the 
check sheets so that they may be easily 
checked against the various angles in 
which they will be considered. 

Five hundred and sixty of these 
problems are indicated on the market- 
ing check sheet alone, which is di- 
vided into nine sections, including the 
buying habits of the market, firm rela- 
tion to the market, competition, 
seller's price policy, channels of dis- 
tribution, sales promotion, manage- 
ment of sales forces, and other ques- 
tions which do not logically fall under 
any of the headings named. 

In addition to the preface, the text 
of the book offers a detailed explana. 
tion—with examples—for the use of 
the check sheets, and a seven-page 
bibliography listing = government 
sources of industrial market research 
material. 


Elliott to Carstairs 


CARTER, HAVE YOU PASSED 


ALONG THAT SALES REPORT? 
A DOZEN PEOPLE ARE 
WAITING TO SEE IT 


SORRY, IT JUST REACHED 
MY DESK. | HAVEN’T EVEN 
HAD TIME TO READ IT 


.. TIME TO PUT YOUR DUPLICATOR TO WORK 


OFTEN YOU RECEIVE important last- 
minute information. Information that 
must be relayed promptly to key people 
in your office or in the field. That’s the 
time to turn to your office duplicator... 
a quick means of getting essential in- 
formation into the hands of a number 
of people at once. 


CAREFUL BUYERS find it good business 
to standardize on Hammermill Duplica- 
tor Paper. It gives you a large number 
of clear, brilliant, readable copies from 
every master sheet. It runs well on 


HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK 


100 SHEET 
TEST PACKET 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


either gelatin or spirit duplicator. On the 
spirit machine it is an exceptional econ- 
omizer of the contact fluid. Hammermill 
Duplicator is low in cost. You can get it 
quickly through your printer or stationer 
in white and four colors that match 
Hammermill Bond Envelopes and Let- 
terheads. Try it on your duplicator. 


100 SHEETS FREE. Test Hammermill Dupli- 
cator in your office against the paper you 
are now using. Mail coupon with sample 
of your present duplicator work, and we'll 
send you a 100-sheet test packet free. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


SM-Ja 


James M. Elliott has been appointed vice- 
president of Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., 


Please send me free 100-sheet test packet of 
Hammermill Duplicator Paper. We now use 


Inc., Philadelphia, it has been announced - gelatin, spirit machine. 
by the parent company, Distillers Corpora- NAME 

tion-Seagram, Ltd. He was formerly with 

Hiram Walker, Inc. He is a South Caro- POSITION 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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linian and a graduate of Georgia Tech. 
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The Simple Life of Thirty Years Ago. The chief entertainment 
of people thirty or forty years ago was reading. Newspapers and “4 
magazines were eagerly awaited, thoroughly digested, page after page. & st 5S 
The Automobile Opened Up a New World. The automobilestart 


people going places—pulled them away from the reading lamp. 
ch iY, Week-end trips and evening drives now lure millions from home. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


ners mn 4 


be! ‘Toran 


Came the Movies, Then Radio, to Entertain Millions. Each 
week eighty millions attend movies. Each night over eighteen million 
families tune in radio programs. Both these diverting interests draw their 
peak audiences from 7 to 11 p.m., the period once devoted to reading. 


Sports ... Another Diversion for Millions. The widespread inter- 
est in sports is another interesting phenomenon of our times. The col- 
lege football game, once a spectacle witnessed only by a few hundred, now 
draws millions to college stadia every Saturday. Pro football also fills the 
stands on Sunday until late December. Other sports, too, draw huge crowds. 


Over 2600 Publications The Change From Words to 

to Read. Not only has Pictures. Editors, recognizing that 
America less time to read but _ people no longer have time to pore over NOW . .. The Picture Magazine. Paced by LOOK, picture maga- 
more publications to choose columns of type, now have changed for- zines have restored the cover-to-cover reading habit of thirty years 
from. Three thousand publica- mats toinclude more and more pictures. ago. Every page of LOOK sparkles with interesting news and stories, in 
tions of every description are Rotogravure sections and picture pages _ picture digest form. Over two million people take home a copy of LOOK 
printed and circulated each are editorial acknowledgments of the every issue. And every member of the family reads it. Pictures speak 
month, exclusiveofnewspapers. changing trend in public reading habits. a universal language that men and women, young and old, alike enjoy. 


-- and That's Why LOOK Has Become 


America’s Best Read Magazine . . 


IN LESS THAN ONE YEAR 


* Did you ever stop to think of the up- 
heaval that has taken place in American 
life since the turn of the century? 


Thirty or forty years ago life and pleasures 
were simple. We had no movies, no radios, no 
automobiles. So how did we spend “the long 
winter evenings’’? We read newspapers and 
magazines—from cover to cover! 


Today . . . life is different. Tonight friends 
will drop in for bridge. Or we'll tune in our 
favorite radio programs. Or there’s a good 
picture at the theatre we want to see. Or we're 
thinking out an office problem. So we hastily 
glance through the evening newspaper—or 
read quickly one or two stories in a magazine. 
We're too busy! 


All over America, there are millions like 
us... whether they earn $20 a week or $20,000 
a year. And there in a nutshell is the explana- 
tion of the meteoric rise of picture magazines, 


paced by LOOK, America’s largest picture 
magazine, which in less than a year has 


reached a circulation of over two million. 


LOOK is geared to the fast-moving tempo of 
our times. Five thousand words of text could 
not equal the clear-cut indelible impression 
which LOOK leaves with five or ten sequence 
pictures. What interests you? News, science, 
fiction, politics, movies, romance, fashion, 
sports, people? Read LOOK and get the story 
in picture-digest form. 


LOOK is a word-saving, time-saving, high- 
reader-interest magazine edited for busy peo- 
ple . . . people in the “‘age of achievement’”* 
. . . too absorbed in their work and other in- 
terests to wade through page after page of text. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: 


LOOK has changed the trend in reading habits and 
restored the old-time cover to cover reading. Because 
every page is of equal interest, every advertisement, 
regardless of position or size, receives the full benefit 
of LOOK’s two million circulation. And because LOOK’s 
topics interest all the family, LOOK enjoys an amaz- 
ingly high ratio of ‘whole family readership” . . . giving 
the advertiser a bonus readership several times LOOK’s 
guarantee. Before your schedule is closed—INVESTI- 
GATE LOOK! 


% On these pages LOOK has told its story both in pictures and in text. Read both, and 
doubt if youcan, the continued popularity of LOOK, America’s largest picture magazine. 


Look, INCORPORATED, DES MOINES, IOWA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
551 Fifth Avenue 333 N. Michigan Avenue General Motors Building Grant Building 
Murray-Hill 2-8730 Central 8127 Madison 6871 Walnut 8615 


Go South This Month If You 


Want Sales Volume 


TEADY golden rain worth nearly 
$300,000,000 is pouring down 
over the southern states right 
now. ‘Tobacco farmers are mar- 

keting a near-record crop at highly sat 
isfactory prices. 

Auctions are still going on in the 
northernmost tier of the southern states 
and it is too early to more than ap- 
proximate the cash returns by states, 
but apparently the tobacco farmers of 
Kentucky will receive at least $70,- 
000,000, those in North Carolina 
$115,000,000 and the other impor- 
tant growing states will share about as 
follows: Virginia, $12,000,000; South 
Carolina, $21,000,000; Georgia, $15,- 
000,000; Tennessee, $21,000,000; 
Florida, $7,000,000, and other states 

including those in the North, such 
as Indiana, Wisconsin and Connec- 
ticut—will split another $30,000,000. 

What this means to the South 
may be seen by a comparison with 
other recent years. In 1932 the South's 
cash income from tobacco was only 
$89,663,000. The next year it climbed 


Tobacco isn’t just “tobacco.” 
There are many types and 
grades, and a wide range of 
prices. At right, the leaf is 
being graded in an Indiana 
warehouse. 


Tobacco farmers of the South don’t know the meaning of 


the word “Recession”: Right now they are selling their 


bumper 1937 crop for a cash income one-third larger than 


the year before. Kentucky, Virginia, the Carolinas and 


Tennessee are bright spots for sales executives. 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
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You may have heard the seem- 
ing gibberish of a tobacco auc- 
tion over the radio, but the ex- 
perts understand the language. 
The second man at the left 
is the auctioneer. Next to him, 
front, is the owner of the ware- 
house, and the first man at the 
right takes down the bids. The 
others are buyers representing 
the big companies. 


Half-grown tobacco in a Kentucky field 

just before topping. The farmer doesn't 

know how large his crop will be, nor 

how high its quality, nor what it will 

bring at auction. This year it turned out 

to be a near-record crop which is bring- 
ing high prices. 


to $164,000,000; in 1934 it had a 
good jump to $206,000,000; in 1935 
and in 1936 it was $216,000,000 and 
$224,000,000, respectively. The 1937 
crop is bringing three times as much 
money to southern farmers as the crop 
of five years ago. 

On tobacco, as in other crops, na- 
ture has this year been most generous 
to the South. In July, when the esti- 
mates for the tobacco crop were made, 
a prediction for the South was made 
roughly at a billion and a quarter 
pounds of tobacco. The October esti- 
mate placed the Southern crop at 
1,324,997,000 pounds, a gain of 
nearly 60,000,000 pounds. 

Outside of tobacco growing areas, it 
is perhaps generally thought that to- 
bacco is just tobacco; but get into a 
tobacco section, and you hear of flue- 
cured, fire-cured, air-cured and other 
varieties. Nor do the divisions stop 
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This is probably a typical portrait of 
the many prospects your salesmen classify 
as “tough guys’’...men hard to ap- 
proach; still harder to sell. But your men 
never see these prospects when they put 
aside their mask of sales resistance; when 
they are absorbed in reading their 
business papers! Then they are ‘‘regu- 
lar’ enough and they’re in a forward- 
thinking frame of mind, receptive to ad- 
vertising that advances progressive ideas. 

A. B. P. publications talk your pros- 
pects’ language. To them your prospects 


look for the sound interpretation of impor- 
tant events in their business ... the helpful 
suggestions that concern their livelihood. 
For them, they willingly pay cold cash, 
year after year, for their subscriptions. 

Each A.B.P. publication is so close to 
its readers, possesses their confidence and 
respect to such a high degree that it is an 
influential emissary that can carry your 
message to a friendly, responsive audi- 
ence. Just say the word and we'll list for 
you the A.B.P. publications that can help 
you soften up your tough prospects. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York aly Authentic facts relating 


Impartial measurement of 
reader interest in terms 
of paid circulation 


4 Look for the twin hall-marks of known value} 


to editorial scope and 
readership analysis 


there. For instance, in the flue-cured 
section, which comprises the Atlantic 
Coast states from Virginia to Florida, 
four different types of tobacco are 
grown, known as types 11, 12, 13 and 
14. Then in Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where fire-cured tobacco 1s 
grown, we have types 21, 22, 23 and 
24. 

Most widely grown of all, however, 
is what is known as air-cured (light) 
or burley tobacco. If there is royalty 
among tobaccos, it must be given to 
burley. This is known as type 31. 
Ninety to ninety-five per cent of burley 
is grown in the South, and the remain- 
ing portion is grown in the northern 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and 
Kansas. 


One more type might be mentioned. 
The air-cured (dark), which is known 
as 35, 36 and 37, is grown mostly in 
Kentucky, although some is raised in 
Indiana, Tennessee and Virginia. This 
latter type is air-cured as is burley; 
but, being this variety of tobacco, is 
given a different type number. 

The remaining varieties of tobacco 
are the cigar types, and these, with the 
exception of a small amount of filler 
and wrapper tobacco grown in Florida 
and Georgia, come from northern 
states. 

Thus, a map of the tobacco areas 
would show, outside the South, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the states already mentioned. 


Burley Is Tobacco’s “Star” 


The earliest markets for tobacco 
usually open in August in the Southern 
Georgia and Florida sections, but it 
isn’t until the opening of the burley 
market that what may be called the 
outside interest in tobacco is aroused. 
Burley leaf brings a price so much 
above the other largely grown varieties 
that it is in a class by itself. The bur- 
ley market opened in Kentucky on 
December 7, and in Tennessee the day 
following. 

Burley is as lucrative to the farmer 
of Kentucky and adjoining states dur- 
ing December and January as succes- 
sive visits by Santa Claus and Mother 
Bountiful, and is marketed at public 
auctions on the floor of loose leaf 
warehouses. Farmers haul their dried 
and graded tobacco to the warehouses 
where it is placed in baskets according 
to its classification and bid in by buy- 
ers for tobacco manufacturers. If the 
farmer accepts the price bid—and re- 
jections are the exception rather than 
the rule—the warehouse issues him a 
check less a commission for handling. 

Demand for burley is heavy, because 
it is neutral in flavor, burns well, has 
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a light-colored leaf and absorbs to an 
astonishing degree the liquids or sauces 
used in plug chewing tobacco. An es- 
sential to the blends for all popular 
cigarettes, burley also is sought for cut 
plug smoking tobacco and fine cut 
chewing tobacco. 

The Blue Grass, the ‘Pennyrile”’ 
and other fertile areas of Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana, Southern Ohio, and 
Tennessee increased burley acreage 
substantially over 1936 with the result 
that estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicated a 
neat increase of 57% or more over 


One reason why the 
bumper 1937 crop is 
bringing high prices is 
that world-wide  cig- 
arette consumption is 
increasing and all 
cigarette factories are 


busy. The  Brown- 
Williamson plant in 
Louisville has op- 


erated never less than 
two, and usually three, 
eight-hour shifts every 
six-day work week 
since 1950. 


1936 production. Kentucky's share of 
the total was estimated at 260,100,000 
pounds. Fortunately for farmers, in- 
creasing cigarette consumption during 
the last four years compelled manufac- 
turers to draw on reserve supplies be- 
cause of shrinking production of the 
raw leaf. 

A short crop in 1936 enabled 
growers to average 35 cents a pound 
for their leaf. The Iowa farmer 
would best understand this price if it 
were said to parallel corn at $1.30 a 
bushel; the Kansas farmer, if it were 
in terms of $1.80 wheat, and the 
Maine and Idaho agriculturists, if it 
were translated into potatoes at $1.85 
a bushel. 

Statisticians were quick to calculate 
that an average of 2214 cents a pound 
would mean more total income to bur- 
ley farmers on the 1937 bumper crop 
than the 35-cent average on the short 
1936 production. Optimists, believ- 
ing that the lower grades are rushed 
to market during the opening days, an- 
ticipated a 25-cent average, because the 
better grades generally are held until 
the market “‘settles.’"” More conserva- 
tive calculators believe the average will 
wind up nearer 2214 cents. Either 
way, Kentucky farmers’ cash receipts 
from burley alone in the two months 
would range between $58,500,000 and 
$65,000,000. 

How the variations in grades may 
affect the price may be seen from the 


averages for the first few days the ware- 
houses were open for auctioning. Tues- 
day, December 7, farmers averaged 
$22.88 for each hundredweight of 
leaf. The averages on succeeding days 
were $21.77, $22.09, $23.18, $25.34, 
and $26.06 on the eighth day. It is 
not unusual for baskets to range from 
$1 to $40 per hundred pounds in a 
day’s auctioning, the quality of the leaf 
determining the variations. Lexing- 
ton, Ky., warehouses on Friday, De- 
cember 17, set the season’s second 
world’s record for a single day’s loose 
leaf auction sales when 3,008,871 


pounds cleared at an average of $28.31. 
Maysville and Shelbyville set records 
for volume the same week. Hundreds 
of spectators were at the “breaks’’ to 
watch the auctioning of a 280,000- 
pound crop of the Penn Brothers, Fay- 
ette County growers. 

The indicated production of flue- 
cured tobacco this year is over 830,- 
000,000 pounds, or 22% larger than 
last year, and one of the largest crops 
ever produced in this country. 1930 
was the only year in which a larger 
production of flue-cured tobacco was 
recorded. Despite this greater produc- 
tion, average prices were higher than 
last year. In 1936 farmers sold ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured at an average price of 2114 
cents per pound, while the 1937 crop 
brought an average price of 2414 
cents, a total income of approximately 
$200,000,000. This is more than in 
any previous year, except 1919, when 
prices were unusually high. 

Cigarette sales the world ‘round 
have been increasing continuously and 
stronger demand both for domestic 
consumption and export is the chief 
reason for prices holding up despite 
greatly increased production. The total 
use of leaf tobacco in the manufacture 
of tobacco products has doubled in the 

Picture of tobacco auction on page 62 
through courtesy American Tobacco Co.; 


all others supplied by Louisville Courser- 
Journal and Times. 
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last 35 years, while population has in- 
creased by only two-thirds. 

So far as tobacco is concerned the 
South has its cake and eats it, too. Not 
only does the leaf pour millions of 
cash income into the rural areas during 
the Fall and Winter months, but it 
keeps thousands of persons employed 
in the cities where the tobacco is con- 
verted into the commercial products— 
cities such as Louisville, Richmond and 
Winston-Salem. In Louisville, for ex- 
ample, the Brown & Williamson Co., 
Inc., with hundreds of employes, has 
had two or three eight-hour shifts 
every six-day work-week since 1930. 
Axton-Fisher has done its part in help- 
ing Louisville to keep the lead in ten- 
cent and mentholated cigarettes. The 
city’s output of cigarettes has been 


nudging the 12-billion mark each of 
the last two years. Redrying plants of 
other large cigarette factories, the 
stemming of tobacco and the manufac- 
ture of plug and smoking brands em- 
ploy other hundreds of workers. 

The South is very definitely in the 
money this Winter and the tobacco 
farmers in particular are all named 
John Dough. 

The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT wish 
to thank the following for their splendid 
cooperation in supplying data about the 
tobacco market: Donald McWain, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times; Fowler 
Dugger, Progressive Farmer; Louis D. 
Wallace, Southern Agriculturist; B. Mor- 
gan Shepherd, Southern Planter; Forest 
Bogan, Richmond News Leader, and the ad- 
vertising department of the American To- 
bacco Co. 


American Marketing Association 


Elects Officers for 1938 


LECTIONS of officers for 1938 

were announced December 22 

at the annual Atlantic City 

convention of the American 
Marketing Association. The election 
was conducted by mail and resulted as 
follows: 

President, Fred E. Clark of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl.; 
vice-presidents, Howard T. Hovde of 
Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., and L. Ed- 
ward Scriven of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
directors, Wilford White, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Paul D. Converse, University of IiIli- 
nois, Chicago, Ill., and Harry A. Tos- 
dal, Harvard School of Business, 
Cambridge, Mass. Ex-president Frank 
Coutant serves as director-at-large for 
1938. Secretary Albert Haring and 
Treasurer John Karol were re-elected 
to their respective offices. Carry-over 
directors were Paul T. Cherington, 
Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica; D. R. Fellows, University of Wis- 
consin, and David E. Faville, Stanford 
- University. 

Speakers at the four-day convention 
included the following who partici- 
pated in the session on legislation and 
fair trade practices: 

H. H. Maynard, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Theodore N. Beckman, Ohio 
State University; Paul Converse, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair, Harvard University; Hugh E. 
Agnew, New York University; A. L. 
Nassau, The Big Store Co.; Robert E. 
Freer, Federal Trade Commissioner; 
and William H. Ingersoll. Marketing 


research activities at universities were 
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discussed by H. H. Maynard, Ohio | 
State University; Ralph F. Breyer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Wilford L. 
White, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; and Paul T. Cher- 
ington, 

The session on price and cost anal- 
ysis was addressed by Vergil D. Reed, 
Bureau of the Census; John F. 
Thomas, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; W. H. 
S. Stevens, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and Donald R. G. Cowan, 
Swift & Co. 

The speakers at the session on meas- 
urement of markets and the adequacy 
of marketing methods included these 
speakers: Theodore H. Brown; J. 
Parker Bursk, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; John J. Karol, Columbia Broad- 
casting System; and L. D. H. Weld, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The subject of markets and market 
measurements was discussed by Nelson 
Seubert, Media Records, Inc., Vergil 
D. Reed, L. D. H. Weld, and Arthur 
W. Ramsdell. At the annual dinner 
meeting Leo McGivena, head of 
Briggs & Varley, Inc., spoke on men, 
money and markets. 


*1,900,000 
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THIS PREMIUM 
SCOOP 


@ Now, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs—the colorful 
characters of Walt Disney’s new mo- 
tion picture—applied on sparkling 
thin-blown Safedge glassware! Cost- 
ing a million and a half dollars to pro- 
duce, this highly publicized full- 
length feature will soon be released 
throughout the country. 


Each character (only two are illus- 
trated) appears in a different brilliant 
color, fused into the glass with highest 
quality materials for permanence. 
And these authentic reproductions 
appear on Libbey glassware exclu- 
sively. 


Make your plans RIGHT NOW to 
cash in on the exceptional appeal of 
these Disney creations, soon to be 
endeared everywhere to adults and 
juveniles alike—every child will 
want to complete a set. To get your 
product into the home, use as a pre- 
mium something that is needed there 
—few households ever have sufficient 
glassware. Here is glassware with 


| added PUNCH and PULLING POW- 


Birch New Texaco Ad. Megr.; | 
Shaw Leaves Oldsmobile | 


Stephen M. Birch, account executive of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York agency, | 
has been appointed advertising manager of | 
the Texas Co. He succeeds Raymond 
Brown, resigned. Mr. Birch has been with 
the agency 12 years, and prior to that was | 
with the Fairchild Publications in Chicago. 

R. M. W. Shaw, assistant general sales | 
manager of Oldsmobile Motors since 1934, | 
has resigned. He has been with the Olds | 
organization for more than 15 years. 


ER to bring SOARING SALES to 
any product. 
Write TODAY tothe nearest Libbey 


office for samples and details, or 


a representative will gladly call. 


LIBBEY 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED AGAINST CHIPPING 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY «TOLEDO, OHIO 

Chrysler Building, New York... . LaSalle-Wacker 

Building, Chicago ... Whitney Bk. Building, New 
Orleans... 2 Leader Lane, Toronto 
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Hail, Columbia 


The last 10 years—1928-37, inclusive— 
might be set down as the CBS Decade. 

CBS ended this decade in December, 
with month's billings at an all-time high 
of $2,786,618. 

This month CBS starts a new decade, 
with billings for the first time of more 
than $3,000,000. 

Although Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem was started on September 18, 1927, 
as a network of 16 small stations east of 
the Mississippi, it became a definite and 
vigorous factor in broadcasting and in ad- 
vertising, when William S. Paley took 
control, in 1928. 

A program on the original network was 
the “La Palina Hour’ of the Congress 
Cigar Co. As advertising director of this 
company, Mr. Paley had measured the ef- 
fects of radio advertising. He believed 
radio could be developed to sell a lot of 
things, as well as cigars. 

In its first calendar year of 1928 CBS 
had $1,647,928 of billings—a little more 
than half of what it will have this month. 
More than one-third—34.7%—of the 1928 
volume came from radio and phonograph 
concerns. Publishers and “stationery” pro- 
vided one-sixth—17.7%; tobacco products, 
14.3, and politics—that was the year of 
Hoover vs. Al Smith—12.2%. 

Those major advertising classifications— 
drugs and toilet goods, automotive and 
food products—had respectively 7.3, 1.3 
and 1% of the new network’s total. 

Summertime was bad, and daytime, year- 
around, was worse. Instead of representing 
one-fourth of the year’s total, the three 
months of June, July and August had 
$240,800, or less than one-seventh. Day- 
time volume—up to 6 p.m.—was only 
$48,216, or 1-34th of the total. Doubtless, 
advertisers assumed then that people 
listened less in the Summertime, and not 
at all in the daytime—in any season. 

The average expenditure per client in 
1928 was $48,279 

Contrast the figures in the last four 
paragraphs with those which obtained in 
1937. 

CBS total billings were $28,722,118 last 
year. Of these, $6,437,273 (22.4%) were 
for food products; $5,114,454 (17.8%) 
for drugs and toilet goods: $5,040,336 
(17.5%) tobacco products: $3,907,343 
(13.6%) automotive products. Other 
groups which had more than 5% were, in 
order, soaps and household supplies, lubri- 
cants and fuel, confectionery. Network 
“politics” last year were nil, and “‘station- 
ery and publishers” provided only 0.6%. 

Summertime sales last year were $6.- 
420,268, or nearly one-quarter of the year’s 
total. Daytime expenditure was $8,801,- 
473, or nearly one-third of it. Average ex- 
penditure per client had risen nearly 600% 
to $326,639. 

In the interim, of course, a lot of other 
things had happened. By 1929—15 months 
after its birth—CBS had become the 
world’s largest regular network, with 49 
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stations operating on a coast-to-coast hook- 
up. CBS had 111 stations at the end of 
December, 1937, and adds two more Janu- 
ary 15 and one more February 1—to make 
a total of 114. 

Total nighttime power of CBS stations 
(night power is generally less than that 
of day) rose from 126,000 watts in 1928 
to 650,100 for the 98 stations in the net- 
work at the end of 1936. (Power figures 
weren't available for the end of 1937.) 

When CBS was formed in September, 


President William 

S. Paley has guided 

CBS’s progress 
since 1928. 


1927, there were, according to McGraw 
Hill, some 7,000,000 “radio homes” in the 
country. At the end of 1937, according to 
the Joint Committee on Radio Research, 
there were 24,500,000 “radio homes.” 
Meanwhile, the number of auto radio sets 
had risen from an estimated 20,000 on 
January 1, 1930, to 6,000,000 on January 
1, 1938. 

The reasons, of course, are obvious. 
People bought radio sets, because they liked 
radio. Advertisers used radio increasingly, 
because people liked their programs, and 
responded to them. 

Radio ownership, as CBS has found, is 
especially high among higher-income fami- 
lies. It is consistently high among metro- 
politan, urban and in-between families, and 
in the four time belts of the country. 

Oldest consistent user of CBS facilities 
is General Baking Co.—366 weeks, or more 
than seven years. Then comes General 
Mills, with 358 weeks, Philco 339, Kolynos 
toothpaste 336, Bayer aspirin 331, Wrig- 
ley 294, Chesterfield cigarettes 260, Camel 
cigarettes 237, Tide Water Associated oil 
231, Rio Grande oil 227, Pet milk 219, 
Ford 206, Gulf oil 205. 

Here are some examples, taken at ran- 
dom, of ways in which advertisers have 
increased their loyalty to CBS. In each 
case only the first full year is used. Car- 
borundum Co., with its show on for 26 
weeks each Winter, spent $33,986 in 1930, 
$114,690 in 1937. Lever Bros., starting 
with $715,819 in 1936, became the biggest 
CBS client last year, with $2,182,123. 
(And largely through this growth, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, handling shows for Rinso, 
Lifebuoy and Spry on CBS, became the 
biggest agency user of the network last 
year, with $3,243,443.) 

Pet Milk stepped up its CBS expendi- 
ture from $161,054 in 1934 to $537,094 
last year; Philco, from $217,274 in 1930 
to $790,805; General Mills from $271,809 


in 1930 to $1,238,912. Wrigley last year 
spent $1,241,054—nearly double its $795,- 
718 on this network in 1935. 

Due perhaps to Mr. Paley’s experience 
and antecedents, CBS billings have long 
been high in tobacco products—reaching a 
peak of 27.8% of the year’s total in 1931. 
Foods have grown consistently though— 
reaching a peak of 23% in 1936. Drugs 
and toilet goods hit their all-time CBS 
high of 30% in 1934. Automotive prod- 
ucts have ranged consistently between 11 
and 14% of the year’s total for four years, 
after having been 5.2 and less for each of 
the six years before. The soap percentage 
of 7.8 last year was the highest in CBS 
history. 

It is interesting to note that in each of 
these five major classifications, except 
drugs and toilet goods, CBS dollar volume 
last year was more than twice as large as 
it was in 1934. 

Automotive product volume rose in this 
period from $1,725,645 to $3,907,343; to- 
bacco products from $2,219,452 to $5,- 
040,336; drugs and toilet goods from 
$4,424,630 to $5,114.454; foods from 
$3,167,910 to $6,437,273, and soaps from 
$465,326 to $2,233,933. 

Statistically to do justice to CBS would 
take more space than this page and more 
brains than this writer possesses. 

For the benefit of posterity however— 
curious to know which of American busi- 
nesses survived the Great Deluge of the 
Thirties—we summarize the gross billings 
of CBS’s first 10 years: 


1928— $1,647,928 

1929— $4,785,981 (up 190.4%) 
1930— $7,605,203 (up 58.9%) 
1931—$11,895,039 (up 56.4%) 
1932—$12,601,885 (up 5.9%) 
1933—$10,063,566 (down 20.1%) 
1934—$14,825,845 (up 47.3%) 
1935—$17,637,804 (up 19%) 
1936—$23,168,148 (up 31.4%) 
1937—$28,722,118 (up 24%) 


Now and then one hears rumors that 
network radio is approaching “saturation.” 
But as Columbia Broadcasting System 
enters its second decade, it would seem 
that William S. Paley and his associates 
must have mental resources to keep them 
expanding for some time to come. 


Providence Journal 
Buys Star-Tribune 


Just before Christmas the Providence 
Journal Co. bought the bankrupt Star- 
Tribune, which went into voluntary receiv- 
ership December 1, and will continue pub- 
lication of the paper. The bid was $181,000 
in cash and satisfaction of a first mortgage 
of $121,874. The new owner, under its 
president, Stephen O. Metcalf, expressed 
concern over the ‘grave danger of the news- 
paper falling into irresponsible hands” and 
over the welfare of the Star-Tribune’s 200 
to 300 employes, in case publication was 
discontinued. The paper will be continued 
in the evening field as a competitor to the 
Bulletin, under the name of the Tribune. 


Business Is Good—for Some 


In these days when everyone seems 
worried about 1938 and what it will bring 
in money profits, it is heartening to hear 
of some records or near-records. The Voice 
of Business issue of the New York Sun 
published on January 8, was the largest in 
two years, containing two 64-page sections, 
the special section having 40 pages of ad- 
vertising, mostly institutional copy of U. S. 
Steel, General Motors, etc. The Chicago 
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Times has a record for other publishers to ‘ “ ® 
shoot at: 100 pages for the first time in its Business iS 6000 in 
history, in the December 17 issue. Steel’s 

yearbook is a 430-pager, with 221 pages of 
advertising. The January issue of Rug 


Profits was the largest in its existence. The 
first issue of 1938 of The Progressive 
Grocer was the biggest January issue for , | a 


that publication, 8.4% fatter than the Jan- 
uary, 1937, issue and 21.8% ahead of the 


copending C08 anh.” Ws dmlens — typical of the 16,000 small towns where 


Exporter also is prosperous; its Diamond 


Jubilee isue, Goth Annual Review, was the 550,000 families read GRIT every week 


Esquire Is Serious 


; Apparently the publishers of Esquire are 2 
/ afraid that too many people look at their 
: magazine as something to be read only in 
| lighter moments. To let those not-so-well 
informed know that they are many-sided 
and can be serious-minded as well as flip- 
pant, they are sending out to a limited list 
pre-prints, in booklet form. Number one is 
John Dos Passos’ Spanish War article to 
appear in the February issue. The booklets 
ate attractively case-bound, about the same 
size as Coronet. 
New Radio Highs 
December billings for CBS were the 
highest for any month in the system’s 
history, being 14.5% over the correspond- | 
ing month. (See story on facing page for | 
a ten-year record of CBS progress.) For | MAIN BUSINESS SECTION 
the two NBC networks, December was the | 1 
second highest month they egy had. | 
Billings for the month were up 2.3% over | 7 
December, 1936, and for the whole year Picture a town of 1,568 
up 12%, at $38,651,286. H HH 
Station WBRK will start broadcasting population {320 families), 
s from Pittsfield, Mass., about the first of | where during 1937, deal.- 
&= 3 next month. It will be the city’s first | ‘i 
: broadcasting station, and will be affiliated ers sold 60 mechanical 
with the Columbia System. Owned by ° ° 
Harold Thomas, president of WTAR, refrigerators, 39 electric 
Waterbury, Conn., it will call itself the I 
“Voice of the Berkshires.” ranges, 228 new cars! 
Three textile mills, a furniture 
factory and a tile plant offer 
employment for Mebane's 
workers and for those families 
| residing in neighboring vil- 
HOWARD SK Tiwowin <a lages. Steady work, regular 
a , pay... no wonder people in 
| this town have a ''spendable 
| income'’ with which to buy 
tidhiis your product! 
HOWARD SILK THROWING COMPANY 
Paul MacNamara, who has been advertis- . 
Sane none sl a, since | Every week 104 copies of GRIT are sold in Mebane... 
, has been appointe es promo- ose 
tion’ manager of Good Housekeeping. | Providing broader coverage of the town than can be 
Mr. MacNamara joined Harper’s Bazaar | secured through any other national publication. 
in 1934 as promotion manager. He 
started [his publishing career with Spur | Mebane is only one of the 16,000 thriving, able-to-buy 
Namara will have his headquarters in | small towns where your sales will benefit from the 
New York, although his work will be | Fe .8 
national, Happer Payne continues 2. | @0dition of GRIT to your advertising schedules. 
director of promotion of Good House- | 
keeping. > —— —— ms SZ on _ + 2 
e-—~-9 Ho . | (8D = fp “& Fio> 7 ° ry Pd. ye [ 
' President Roosevelt | BRAT SS AF} A BGo obo. nb f > S - 
. HIGar ae agree af J 4 ) 
Encourages the Newsboys gy SAN . sa W one 


— America’s s “Greatest “Weekly Weapons: 
There seems to be a definite trend in 


the newspaper field to build up the morale 


of the carrier division by holding annual , Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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«THE DEAD MANS 


*“*Dead Man’s Hand” of the Old West 


was black aces, red eights. 


* The Live Hand” of today is the one that carries 
on the back of each card a picture of your 
product or your trademark or sales message. 

It takes advantage of today’s tremendous 
vogue of Contract Bridge. It puts your advertis- 
ing intimately before prospects with no other 


advertising competing 


for attention, 


Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
booklet “The Winning 
Hand”; wavs of increasing 
your business with adver- 
tising playing cards. 


Manufacturers of 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 


VIN 


MEMBRANCE 


ADVERTISING 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Makers of Calendars and Advertising 
Specialties Since 1896 


A 
High Grade Executive 
Is Available 


Do you make a quality consumer product? 
that 
distribution and expanding volume through 


Is your primary problem of winning 


high grade retailers? 


An executive is available for a permanent 
with such a company—a man 
well equipped with energy, resourcefulness, 
and a background of experience 
which will enable him to handle manage- 
ment problems with a high degree of 
efficiency. ! ' 


connection 


broad 


This man, in addition to substantial mar- 
keting experience abroad, ten years spent in 
major executive capacity with a $400,000,000 
business, and a period as counsellor to sev- 
eral industry-groups, has the added equip- 
ment of valuable first-hand experience in 
handling difficult labor problems and broad 
angles of public relations. 


He 
ployees. 


knows how to 
He 
is thoroughly capable of planning 
the kind of large-scale 
retail promotion which wins preferred treat- 
ment for merchandise. 


win loyalty from em- 
understands business finance, 
and he 
with 


big retailers 


Replies will be held in the strictest con- 
fidence, and an interview will be arranged 
on request. This executive prefers a con- 
nection in or near New York City. 


BOX 572 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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| 800,000. 


celebrations of one sort or another and 
playing them up with loads of text and 
pictures. The annual field-day of the car- 
rier force of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, for example, is a state-wide event 
in Iowa. Now comes the Washington 
Times and Herald with a big banquet 
thrown by Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, pub- 
lisher, attended by several hundred news- 
boys and scores of distinguished guests. 
The boys were flattered and pleased by the 
attendance in person of Walter Johnson, 
the old Washington pitcher, and a special 
message from Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
said, in part: “We are so accustomed to 
taking as a matter of course the delivery 
of our papers to our doorsteps day after 
day that it is well for us all now and 
then to give thought to the faithful and 
energetic boys to whom we owe this con- 
venience.” 


Parents’ Magazine Pushes 
Its Advertisers 


Parents’ Magazine recently sent to 4,500 
department store executives the first issue 
of a quarterly called “Parents’ Magazine's 
Merchandising Bulletin for Store Execu- 
tives.” It will continue to be sent every three 
months to a rotating list of 4,500 store ex- 
ecutives—anyone wishing to receive it regu- 
larly may do so on request—and the idea 
is to put Parents’ Magazine behind its ad- 
vertisers, both with its name (it claims 
to be currently guiding mothers in the 
rearing of more than 1,000,000 children) 
and with advertising and promotion ideas, 
to tie in with the advertising appearing in 
the magazine. 


More Picture Magazines 

The first issue of Picture is on the news- 
stands with an initial print order of 
The editors of the Getchell 
monthly do not try to present all the news 
that’s fit to picture; instead, they put the 
spotlight on one special subject and de- 
vote upwards of 15 pages to it, thus in- 
troducing a new phase in the life of the 
new type of magazine. Other features are 
treated more extensively than by their com- 
petitors, receiving four or five pages each. 
The long feature in the first issue gave 
readers a chance to see inside the New 
York Police Department. 

Publisher Annenberg, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has begun publication of Click. 
Peek, published by William Cotton, east- 
ern manager of Kable Brothers Co., has 
made its appearance Look has ob- 
tained exclusive picture magazine rights to 
photograph the Dionne Quints. 


Gerald P. O'Neill, 
general manager of 
the Hotel William 
Penn in Pittsburgh. 
signs a contract with 
the Pittsburgh Out- 
door Advertising 
Co. for the largest 
all-neon hotel sign 
in Pittsburgh. Read- 
ing from left to 
right: Charles Swaf- 
ford of Swafford & 
Koehl, the hotel’s 
advertising agency; 
Mr. O'Neill; Charles 
Bollinger of the 
Pittsburgh Outdoor 
Advertising Co., and 
Charles R. Wilson. 
sales manager of the 
hotel. 


Details of Ken 


The details of Ken have been given out 
by David A. Smart and William H. Wein- 
traub, co-publishers of Esguire, Coronet 
and Verve, The magazine will be on the 
newsstands March 31, dated April 7, will 
appear every other Thursday, and will sell 
for 25 cents. 

The full title of the new magazine is 
“Ken, The Insider's World,” and its aim 
will be to give the low-down, the news 
behind the news. Its editorial staff is ap- 
parently well fitted for the task, since it 
includes Ernest Hemingway, who wants to 
tell the world about the “dirty combina- 
tions’” who make war; Paul de Kruif, 
author of “Microbe Huntets,” etc.; George 
Seldes, author of “You Can't Print That”; 
John L, Spivak, and others. Adver- 
tising rates are $900 per black and white 
page, based on a circulation of 250,000, 
although the print orders of the first issues 
will be 500,000 copies. 


Media Notes 


The Omaha World-Herald has raised its 
subscription price to absorb part of the 
increased costs of production, and has been 
able by so doing to drop its national ad- 
vertising rate from 40 cents to 38 cents. 
When the World-Herald bought the Bee- 
News in September last year, it added 
60,000 to its daily and Sunday circulation, 
making the present circulation 190,000 
week-days and 189,000 Sundays. The pub- 
lishers anticipate a temporary loss in cir- 
culation due to the increase in subscription 
price. 

Time, Inc., will lease seven floors at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza. The building will hence- 
forth be known as The Time & Life 
Building. 

In an effort to avoid confusion in the 
rates of the Fawcett Publications. Eliott D. 
Odell has announced that all advertisers 
using space in any of the 12 issues of any 
Fawcett Women’s Group magazine im- 
mediately preceding a rate advance an- 
nouncement will be protected for the entire 
group for one year at the last rate in effect 
before such increase, thus eliminating the 
necessity of reservation orders. This also 
applies to Fawcett Detective Group and 
other Fawcett Publications. 

Saturday Evening Post is going to post 
life-size lithographed cardboard figures at 
strategic points in the nation’s retail sales 
areas. The man will hold a copy of the 
current issue between his hands and as 
each issue comes out it will replace the 
old one. 

Western Advertising ard the News Re- 
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view of the Ramsay Oppenheim Publica- 
tions, San Francisco, have merged, and the 
new publication will be a semi-monthly... 

Charles A. Stauffer has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Arizona Publishing Co. and W, W. 
Knorpp was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Stauffer . . . An illuminated address 
signed by each of the 900 permanent em- 
ployes of the MacLean Publishing Co., 
Toronto, was presented to its founder, Col. 
John Bayne MacLean on the occasion of 
his 7th birthday . Lee Robinson has 
been made vice-president of Caldwell- 
Clements, Inc., publishers of Radio Today. 

Food, western marketing and merchan- 
dising magazine at Oakland, has appointed 
Fawlins & Hunt, Chicago, as_ middle- 
western representatives. 


Harlan Logan, president of Harlan Logan 
& Associates, on January 1 took over con- 
trol of Scribner’s magazine, from Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The latter, however, will 
retain an interest in its former baby. Mr. 
Logan became editor-publisher of the 
magazine in 1936 and it was under him 
that it went through such revolutionary 
changes. There will be no change in 
editorial or business personnel, Frank H. 
Comtois remaining as advertising man- 
ager. The new corporation intends to 
publish other magazines later, the first 
of which will tell readers about the best 
material now broadcast over the radio 
waves. 


Agency Notes 


Joseph F. Beck, director of media and 
Jules B. Singer, account executive, have 
been made vice-presidents of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, and 
Vice-President James F. O’Brien has been 
made senior vice-president . . . The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected by the 
board of directors of Calkins & Holden, 
New York: President, J. Sherwood Smith; 
vice-president, James A. Clarke; secretary- 
treasurer, R. P. Clayberger . . . John Ket- 
tlewell has been appointed to take charge 
of merchandising and new accounts of 
Hays MacFarland & Co. 

Agency appointments of the fortnight in- 
clude: Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco, to Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
- Postage Meter Co., to Briggs & 
Varley . 

United Brewers Industrial Foundation to 
Newell-Emmett Co., New York . . . Maggi 
Co., Inc., New York, to Needham & Groh- 
mann, Inc., New York .. . Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., to James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston . . . New Foods, Inc., 
Chicago, to Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chi- 
cago Aetna Fire Insurance Co. and 
subsidiaries to Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., 
Stirizol Co., Ossining, N. Y., to Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powell, Inc. . . . The Federated 
Sales Service, Inc., Boston, has been ap- 
pointed sales and marketing counsel for 
the R. & R. Chemical Co., Peabody, Mass. 
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20.8% 


of Ohio's Volume ov' 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


State of Ohio 


Total Sales 
Volume 
48 Weeks—1935 


$331, 318, 809.80 


AREA 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland) . 
@ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland) 


Hamilton (Cincinnati) . 


225,640,427.04 


of Onio’s Volume 177,784.08 3.48 


| GREATER |§, 
/ CLEVELAND | “a. 


Franklin (Columbus) 
Lucas (Toledo) . 
y S Summit (Akron) 
Montgomery (Dayton) 
@ Stark (Canton) . 
@ Mahoning (Youngstown) . 


120,711,937.27 


102,352,694.37 
94,571,288.26 
77,575,294.36 


? $331,318 809.60 is 


by 58,830,542.02 
Un 
Wires 


ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 


o 


56,852,889.81 


Total for above . $1,245,637,966.41 


Grand total for state 1,594,296, 114.11 


$225,640.427.04 


5.9% 
of Ohio's Volume 


r 


3.7% 3.6% 
SUMMIT pone setems one velme 
COUNTY STARK | MAHONING | 
takromt | | COUNTY COUNTY | 
(Canton) (Youngstown) | 
| gusnamz | $58,030,542.82 1 ses2aesi | 
a Re t : seg 


THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
$767,213,956.93—48% OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 


FIRST, Sell 


Ohio’s Two 
Largest Markets! 


I. 
2. 


he 


Cleveland 


The 26 Counties 
Surrounding 
Cleveland 


ONE NEWSPAPER COVERS 
—Cleveland, Ohio’s largest market, and the 2nd largest market, 
consisting of the 26 counties surrounding Cleveland (not including 
Akron, Canton, or Youngstown). Your jobber or distributor in 
Northern Ohio realizes the importance of these 26 counties. He 
knows that this closely-knit market has a retail volume of 225 
million dollars—exceeded only by Cleveland. 


BOTH! 


The Daily Plain Dealer is the only economical avenue to this 
26-county market. It is included—at no extra cost—with the 
Cleveland coverage of the Daily Plain Dealer. Thus, you sell the 
two largest markets in Ohio—containing 35% of the entire state’s 
retail sales—at one low cost. Write us—or John B. Woodward, 
Inc.—for the complete sales tax story. 


Cleveland 
PLAIN DEALER 
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4,386 EYES 
ALL OVER 


TO SEE 


YOUR MARKET FOR YOU 


They are at your service—ready to begin seeing for you the minute 


you desire. They are trained to look for, and to see, all the things 


you would see if you were all over your vast territory at once. 


These 4,386 organs are as one colossal eye, focusing on any part 
or all of the United States at once, because they are unified by 
the controlling mind of Market Research Corporation of America. 
Multiply your eyesight and gain the benefits of well-planned, care- 


fully organized, thoroughly controlled market research. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Rockefeller Center, New York 


Pauline Arnold Paul T. Cherington Percival White 
Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 


and building sales and advertising plans 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Fort Worth 


The Fort Worth Sales Managers Club 
started the new year with J. B. Thomas, 
vice-president, Texas Electric Service Co., 
as guest speaker for its first meeting, held 
January 4, at the Hotel Texas. “What 
Sales Managers Need Most in 1938” was 
the topic of Mr. Thomas’ address. The 
program, under the chairmanship of Melvin 
J. Miller, DeBose Rutledge & Miller, also 
includes a showing of the Borden & Busse 
film, “How to Make a Sales Presentation 
Stay Presented,” previewed by Kean R. 
Dulaney, Travelers Insurance Co. 


New Orleans 


Continuing its policy of holding fre- 
quent discussions on interesting sales topics, 
with members participating and voicing 
their own ideas, the Sales Managers Coun- 
cil of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, at its first meeting of the year, 
took up the subject, “Salesmen and Col- 
lections.”” S. L. Drum, vice chairman of 
the council, led the discussion. 


C. D. Cox, district sales manager, West 
Disinfecting Co., Dallas, will be guest 
speaker at the next luncheon meeting of 
the New Orleans club, scheduled for Janu- 
ary 18 at La Louisiane restaurant. The 
topic of his discussion will be “Training 
Salesmen.” 


San Francisco 


The January 6 meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Sales Managers Association was de- 
voted to the annual “Salesman’s Night,” 
at which the members of the club were 
joined by their salesmen, 


New York 


“How to Get Your Dealers to Do a 
Better Sales Management Job” was told, 
“with complete illustrations,” to the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, by C. Y. 
Belknap, executive vice-president, Trade- 
Ways, Inc., at the club’s January 4 
meeting. 


St. Louis 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual Sales 
Executives’ Conference, sponsored by the 
Sales Managers’ Club of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce on November 19, 
have just been issued by the bureau in 
booklet form. Included in the booklet are 
the following highlight talks delivered on 
the conference theme, “Planning for Profit 
in 1938”: “Trained Manpower for Profit,” 
G. H. Armstrong, sales manager, Interna- 
tional Time Recording Division, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp.; “Industrial 
Selling and Main Street Business,” Col. 
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Willard T. Chevalier, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York; 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Sales,” 
Percy H. Whiting, vice-president, Dale 
Carnegie Institute of Effective Speech and 
Human Relations; “The Effect of Present 
Economic and Political Trends on Sales 
Management,” J. O. McKinsey, chairman 
of the board, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago; and “The Sales Manager in the New 
Business Era,’’ Lawrence W. Rogers, execu- 
tive secretary, Hawn Speech Arts Club, 
New York. 


Philadelphia 


At the last monthly meeting, held De- 
cember 20, the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Philadelphia had as guest speaker Elmer 
Wheeler, president, Tested Selling Insti- 
tute, New York. 


The Wednesday luncheon meetings of 
the Philadelphia Association, which had 
been discontinued for some time, were re- 
sumed on January 5. 


General Foods Shifts Three 
Merchandising Executives 


Following the resignation of C. Lawton 


Campbell, v.-p, of General Foods Sales Co., 
Inc.. the company has made the following 
realignments of ad and merchandising re- 
sponsibil 

Ray Schmitz, associate merchandising 
manager, who has been an assistant to M1 
Cam} bell, will have charge « f the merchan- 
dising of Jell-O, Jell-O ice cream powder, 
Jell-O freezing mix, and chocolate pudding 
He joined GF affiliate Franklin Baker Co. 
in 1927. 

Allen () McGinnis, associate merchan- 
lising manag will handle Swans Down 

(Right) 


Ray Schmitz 


(Above) 
A. O. McGinnis 


(Right) 
H. M. Chapin 


Photos by 
Ben Pinchot, N.Y. 


cake flour, Minute tapioca, Minute gelatin. 
He joined Igleheart Brothers, Inc., in 1924, 
and has been with GF ever since. 

Howard M. Chapin, recently made as- 
sistant to Sales Co. President Austin S. 
Igleheart, following eight years as manager 
of export advertising, takes over Mr. Camp- 
bell’s advertising duties. He will be asso- 
ciate ad manager for the Jell-O products, 
Swans Down, and Minute tapioca. 

Mr. Campbell will not leave GF to join 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. ad agency, until 
February 1. 
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Certainly there is chemistry 
in radio, especially at WHK- 
WCLE in Cleveland where 
executives spend an unusual 
amount of time in research, 
analysis, test and survey of 
WHK-WCLE programs. They 
believe wholeheartedly that 
the stations exist to serve the 
interest, convenience and 
necessity of listeners. 

How well this policy works is best shown by the large per- 
centage of the half million radio families in Northern Ohio who 
listen regularly to these stations and by the fact that some 
twenty Cleveland-originated programs are ‘’fed’’ by WHK- 
WCLE to a national network each week. 

Time buyers in increasingly large numbers are finding WHK- 
WCLE the best way to reach the country’s fifth largest market. 


WHKe JWCLE 


S H. K. Carpenter, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


¢ 
fVE in 
FREE & PETERS, Inc. : National Representatives, New York - Chicago - Detroit 
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A store at “the Garden” ties up neatly with the broadcasts. 


Sponsorship of Fight Broadcasts 
Wins New Outlets for Adam Hats 


Sales spurt, and dealers bid for line as Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 


expand advertising and broaden distribution of branded 


headgear. Plan to add 1,000 stores in 1938. 


DAM HAT STORES, INC., 
New York, spend 65% of a 
sizable advertising budget for 
radio. Of this, 50% will go, 

during 1938, to the National Broad- 
casting Co. to pay for weekly fight 
broadcasts from New York's famous 
Madison Square Garden, currently be- 
ing sponsored by Adam and creating 
an unprecedented hubbub in the sales 
department of “America’s One Price 
Hatter.” 

For the past decade Adam has 
been advertising its “popular price’ 
($2.95) men’s hats through fight 
broadcasts, heretofore over a_ local 
New York station. Recently the com- 
pany took on an NBC hook-up. After 
13 years in business—-confined until 
about five years ago to the Metropoli- 
tan New York area, but now spread 
until it takes in cities and towns in 
every state east of the Mississippi 
River and a few west—Adam felt 
ready for national expansion, con- 
sidered NBC its most “nationally 
conscious” medium. So Adam decided 
to do on a national basis what had 
been done with local radio advertising. 

To date the hatters have sponsored 
five fight broadcasts over NBC and 
before the end of the ring season will 
have chalked off some 18 or 19 week- 
ly programs. Favorable reaction to the 
national hook-up was instantaneous 
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after the first broadcast. Sales spurted 
immediately and, according to Leon 
Goldberg, Adam advertising manager, 
have continued to climb. Several new 
stores which at first were doing a lag- 
gardly business showed sales increases 
of from 50% to 100% during the 
week following the initial broadcast. 
Dealers who had never sold Adam 
hats and dealers in territories that were 
uncombed by Adam hat salesmen re- 
quested agency licenses. 

There were 400 Adam outlets—in- 
cluding exclusive stores and agencies 
that handle Adam hats along with 
other men’s furnishings—when the 
first Adam Hat Madison Square Gar- 
den bout went out over 25 NBC net- 
work stations five weeks ago. It was 
to back up these outlets that Adam 
bought time on NBC in the first place. 
But so numerous were the inquiries 
and sales responses that Adam had to 
change its program to one of ex- 
pansion and opening up new outlets. 
By the end of January the company 
expects to have added 250 stores to 
its list of distributors. The goal for 
1938 is 1,000 new distributors that 
will spread the Adam name and trade- 
mark into west-of-the-Mississippi ter- 
ritories that haven’t yet been tackled. 

To take care of its unexpected ex- 
pansion, the company found it neces- 
sary to Organize a new staff of sales- 


men on the road to follow up requests 
that have come in since the Madison 
Square fights began and to grant Adam 
agency licenses. License grants aver- 
age about 15 new dealers a day. 

When Adam began its broadcasts 
over NBC the company did not drop 
its advertising over local New York 
station WHN. Adam continues mer- 
chandising hats over the local ether 
waves with two fights a week from the 
Hippodrome arena, a sports review en- 
titled ‘The Hour of Champions,” and 
a devotional hour each week from the 
Bowery Mission of New York's famed 
lower East Side. 

Adam feels, said Mr. Goldberg, 
“that radio advertising produces the 
sales and the nominal amount of news- 
paper advertising that we use authen- 
ticates them and stamps approval on 
what the radio claims.” Adam supplies 
an advertising mat service to local 
dealers, and agencies, window and 
counter display material, and even 
window dressers who will show deal- 
ers how to dress a window in the 
“Adam style.” 

But the advertising most suited to 
Adam hats, the company has dis- 
covered, are sports broadcasts. “Adam 
Hats appeal to men of the sports, 
radio and theatrical world,” concluded 
Mr. Goldberg, pointing to a file of 
some 15,000 endorsements from 
celebrities “for which Adam has never 
paid a cent.” 

Agency in charge of the Adam ac- 
count is Glicksman Advertising Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Kellogg Co. Sells Kaffee Hag 
to General Foods Corp. 


Clarence Francis, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has announced the 
purchase by GF of the Kaffee Hag 
business of the Kellogg Co. at Battle 
Creek, Mich. The purchase includes 
the equipment, inventories, and sup- 
plies used in the decaffeinated Kaffee 
Hag business, together with the trade- 
mark, good will, etc. 

GF, it is stated, will continue to 
operate Kaffee Hag in conjunction 
with its older brand of Sanka de- 
caffeinated coffee. ‘One or the other 
of these two brands has a substantial 
consumer acceptance in _ practically 
every part of the United States and 
Canada.” 

GF will continue to ship Kaffee 
Hag from Battle Creek, where its 
cereal division is also located. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, is 
the agency for Kaffee Hag. Young & 
Rubicam, N. Y., is in charge of Sanka. 
No change in agencies has been made 
public by GF at the time this edition 
went to press. 
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All Claims but One 


The space-buyer has a chance to check all a magazine’s claims but one. . . circulation, 


the most important fact of all. * * * The Controlled Circulation Audit was formed to 


move the figures on controlled circulations from the realm of speculation into that of 


fact. C.C.A. is an independent body, conducting regular, impartial and responsible 


audits at periodic intervals. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. reports for their cir- 


culations. 


& Data listings is a reliable guide to known value. 


And the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards and Standard Rate 
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(Continued from page 32) 


How 5,000 Consumers Ratethe Ads 


What Advertisements Do Consumers 
Like, Dislike, Notice? 


Furniture, House Furnishings, Appliances—Contd. 
(Continued from page 32) 


Favorable Unfavorable Total Ratio Favorable to 
ease? Ch Comaey Mentions Mentions Mentions | Total Mentions 

Wearever Aluminum 3 1 4 75 
Westinghouse 25 2 27 | 93 
Windex 2 1 3 67 
Zenith Radios 7 0 7 | 100 
Miscellaneous and General 240 14 254 | 94 

THE INDUSTRY 1,183 81 1,264 94 

Building Materials, Paints, Hardware 
American Radiator 3 0 3 100 
Armco 1 2 3 33 
Celotex 7 0 | 7 | 100 
Crane Co. 14 1 | 15 93 
Fuller Paints . 3 0 3 100 
Glidden Paints ‘ 6 1 7 86 
Johns-Manville. . 15 } 0 | 15 | 100 
Monel Metal........ 28 | 0 28 | 100 
National Lead Co. peainaaiil 19 1 | 20 95 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass eel 26 1 } 27 96 
Sherwin-Williams Paint.......... | 13 2 | 15 87 
Valentine & Co. * 3 0 3 100 
Miscellaneous and General... .| 39 | 7 46 85 
cS ee — 
THE INDUSTRY 177 15 192 92 


merce, 


Name of Association 


National Ass’n of Hardwood Whisrs 
National Burlap Bag Dealers Ass’n 


National Notion Ass’n 
National Retail Furniture Ass’n 


tioning Ass’n 
Pacific Northwest Newspaper Ass’n 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


American Chain of Warehouses 
American Concrete Institute 
American Concrete Pipe Ass’n 


Div.) 
American Nat’! Retail Jewelers Ass’n 
American Paper & Pulp Ass’n 
American Warehousemen’s Ass'n 
Federal Wholesale Druggists Ass’n 
National Ass’n of Merchant Tailors 
National Ass’n of Wool Mfrs. 
National Concrete Contractors Ass’n 
National Electrical Mfrs. Ass’n 
National Retail Liquor Package Stores 
Tile & Mantel Contractors Ass'n 


the time of going to press. 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass'n 


American Management Ass’n (Personnel 


National Warm Air Heating & Air Condi- 


Convention City 


Chicago, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Chicago, Tl. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important January and February conventions was 
compiled for SM and for “Domestic Commerce,” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, 
of the Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. 
Asterisk in the months column indicates that the exact date was not known at 


Date 


January 
31-F-2 
x 


- 


21 
3-15 


25-26 
* 


18-21 
February 
* 
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100 U.S. Leaders Unite 
to Protect and Aid 
Low-Income Consumer 


Consumers Foundation, Inc., “a 
non-profit association to promote the 
consumer’s interests, with special atten- 
tion to the needs of low-income fam- 
ilies,” was announced in New York 
January 7 by Dr. William Trufant Fos- 
ter, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee and director, the Pollack Foun- 
dation for Economic Research. 

Board of directors will include Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, Virginia, former 
chairman, Consumers Advisory Board 
of NRA; Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mrs. Henry W. Hardy, chair- 
man, Cook County Federation of 
Women’s Organizations; the Rev. Ray- 
mond A. McGowan, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. Alexander Stoddard 
of Denver, chairman, committee on 
economic education, National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents. 


It was expected that the board, at 
its first meeting this month, would | 
elect Dr. Foster president, and 
make initial decisions on foundation 
policies, research projects, personnel 
and “sources from which funds will 
be accepted.” A National Council of 
100 members, to be named by the 
board, will aid in determining policies 
and programs. 


Nominees to the council include Dr. 
Paul H. Douglas, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, 
University of Pennsylvania, president 
of American Academy of Political and 
Social Science; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of New York; Crump Smith, editor, 
National Consumer News, New York. 

The foundation, SM was told, will 
be definitely “right” in its economic 
leanings. But Dr. Foster said, “the 
public welfare requires a balance of 
the consumer interest with the labor 
interest, the farm interest and the busi- 
ness interest. Consumers, speaking 
through organizations in their control, 
should have a voice in determining 
economic policies. Under present con- 
ditions, families of moderate or low in- 
comes are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain their standards of liv- 
ing. Consumers Foundation aims to 
help them get more for whatever 
money they have to spend.” 

The foundation, incorporated under 
New York State laws, will be con- 
cerned primarily with “research and 
education.’’ Its temporary address is 
that of Dr. Foster at Newton, Mass. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What Will You Sell Tomorrow If 
Your Market Is Wiped Out Today ? 


(Continued from page 48) 


don’t realize it. Pretty soon they will 
be obsolete, and then it will be too 
late to do anything. 

Like the advertising slogan for a 
certain hair tonic, they are ‘‘going, 
going” and pretty soon they will be 
“gone.” 

For example, the other day I was 
talking to a man at the head of a 
natural sponge business. Twenty-five 
years ago every barber used a sponge. 
Almost every man shaving had his 
sponge. Every baby had its sponge. 
But sponges are very seldom used 
now, the main reason being that they 
are not sanitary. The wash cloth in 
a large measure has taken the place 
of the sponge. Then just to choke 
off the last gasp of the sponge busi- 
ness, du Pont has just brought out a 
sponge made of cellulose, which floats. 
It doesn’t fill up with water, sink to 
the bottom and pick up sand. You 
can boil this new sponge without any 
bad effect, so the main argument 
against the natural sponge—that it is 
not sanitary—is now taken care of. 
But this man, the head of a large busi- 
ness, did not even know that du Pont 
was going to bring out this new 
sponge which may possibly mean the 

eath knell of the natural sponge and 
the end of his business. 


Research Is No Luxury 


Even if you are a very small- or 
moderate-size company, in the face of 
such conditions you cannot afford to 
be utterly without research. Many 
business men feel they cannot afford 
research because they have the idea 
it is a business luxury that only com- 
panies like General Electric or du 
Pont can afford. It doesn’t have to 
be like that. It can be much simpler. 
The term “research” may sound 
formidable and expensive, but all it 
means is keeping up with, and ahead 
of, the times, and finding out what is 
happening from day to day in your 
own industry. The business man these 
days must keep on his toes, keep his 
eyes peeled in all directions, so that 
some day he will not find himself in 
the same position as the manufacturer 
who was still manufacturing millions 
of hairpins when all the ladies had 
bobbed their hair. 

The whole situation sums up in the 
fact that, because of the extremely fluid 
condition of industry, planning for the 
future was never more important than 
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“Check Lists of Advertising, Selling and 
Merchandising Essentials,’ by C. B. Lar- 
rabee and Henry W. Marks. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
Price $3.50. 


“Take a Letter, Please! A Cyclopedia 
of Business and Social Correspondence,” by 
John B. Opdycke. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. Price $2.75. 


“Salesmanship Applied,’ by Paul W. 
Ivey. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. Price $3. 


“How to Make People Buy Specialties 
and Special Services,’ by James Maratta. 
Published by the Council for the Improve- 
ment of Specialty Selling, Inc., New York. 
Price $1. 


“Retailer Cooperatives—How to Run 
Them,” by Hector Lazo. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $3. 


now. The company which rests on its 
laurels, which is satisfied with its 
achievements, is living in a fool’s para- 
dise. Any buyer of common stocks, if 
he is a wise man, will first inquire how 
much the company in which he is in- 
vesting is doing in the way of well 
manned active research work. 


New Volumes for the 


s “How to Make Sales Letters Make 

Business Book Shelf Money,” by Frank Egner. Published by 

; ? Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 
“Breaking Sales Records,” by C. R. Lipp- $2.50. 


mann. Published by the Lippmann Co., - : , : ‘in 
Sen Francisco. Price 25 cents. “Getting Things Done in Business,” by 
ena eae Everett B. Wilson. Published by McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


“Typographer's Desk Manual,” by 
Eugene De Lopatecki. Published by The 
Ronald Press Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


“Money,” by Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price $3.75. 


“How to Sell in Chain Stores,” by Fred 
B. Barton. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Price $1.50. Special dis- 
counts for quantities. 


“How to Become an Interesting Talker,” 
by Alta Gwinn Saunders. Published by 
Maxwell Droke. Indianapolis. 


“The Speaker's Desk Book,” published 
by Maxwell Droke, Indianapolis. Price 
$3.85. 


“Chain Store Tax Laws,” published by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago. 
Price $1. 


“Abbott's National Electrical Code Hand- 
book,” by Arthur L. Abbott. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
Price $3. 


“My Adventures in Selling,” by Saunders 
Norvell. Published by the Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago. Price $1.75. 


“How to Find, Train and Supervise Spe- 
cialty Salesmen,” by James Maratta. Pub- 
lished by the Council for the Improvement 
of Specialty Selling, Inc., New York. Price 
$2.50. 


HE 
BEAT THE FIELD 


} WITH 
Keen competition 


1300 miles from ware- 


house, and salesman closed the deal by guar- 
anteeing overnight deliveries by AIR EX- 
PRESS. Put this 3-mile-a-minute service to 
work for your business. Cost? Trivial, for sales 
prestige gained. Day and night, nation-wide; 

also to Canada, Latin-America, Hono- 
lulu and Far East. For service, phone Al R 
any RAILWAY EXPRESS office— 
AIR EXPRESS Division. 


TORONTC:] 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


REGINA 

CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED + ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Good Letter Writers’ Best Ideas 
Served at the Round Table 


Beginning here and now, the ‘Sales 
Letter Round Table,’ sponsored for five 
years by SALFS MANAGEMENT, will have 
a regular place in every 15th-of-the month 
issue. The Round Table is a_ service 
through which a large group of sales ex- 
ecutives exchange ideas on sales letters 
Contributions are sent in once a month, 
prizes are awarded, and the best of the 
letters are reproduced and mailed to every- 
one who holds a membership. If you want 
to know more about it, a note of inquiry 
will bring a prompt response. 

Without tairying further in explanation, 
here we go! 


“This Changing World” Sells 
Dealers on Stocking New Line 


Among the prize winners in December 
was a letter from F. D. Hollinger, sales 
manager, Carrs Fork Coal Sales Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, which we reproduce here be- 
cause of the skillful way it sets out to in- 
terest dealers in taking on a new line: 

‘Do you semember the little music shops 
that sold Victrolas and records and sheet 
music? I wonder what would have hap- 
pened to them if they hadn't put in a line 
of radios these past few years? 

“And I wonder what will happen to the 
coal dealer who does not keep abreast of 
the times and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to supply coal for the thousands of 
domestic stokers which are being installed ? 

“When a man installs a stoker in his 
home he is forever lost as a Lump or Egg 
prospect. From then on some dealer in 
your town will supply him with Stoker 
coal—why not you? 

“Stokers require a coal with inherent 
qualities which adapt it for this use and 
must be specially prepared. The coal must 
be uniform in size, low in ash, chuck full 
of heat units, and must form a clinker 
which is easily removed. 

“We have made a thorough study of the 
kind of coal best suited for small stokers 
and have developed a coal which we know 
will give good results—our specially pre- 
pared Kentucky Blue Bell Stoker coal. It 
is pure; is crushed down to just the right 
size, and, in addition, is treated with hot 
oil vapor to make it dustless. This coal 
can be furnished with a small amount of 
fine or with all fines screened out. 

“If you deliver coal to a stoker cus- 
tomer which will give him the maximum 
amount of heat and not cause trouble in 
his equipment, that man is going to think 
a long time before he changes to some 
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other coal 
for you. 

“Stokers are here to stay and new in- 
stallations are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Why not start today to take ad- 
vantage of this new opportunity? Let us 
ship you a car of Kentucky Blue Bell 
Stoker Coal, and you can be sure of having 
the right coal for a good beginning.” 


which means repeat business 


Urgency, Nonchalance-Cloaked, 
Brings in Tardy Checks 


We liked the fresh twist on this short 
collection letter used by C. G. Morgan, 
assistant credit manager, The Mantle Lamp 
Co. of America. Note how it gets away 
entirely from wheedling, cajoling, stiffness, 
excessive formality, and all the other things 
which often result when the credit man- 
ager ties himself up in a knot, chews his 
pencil, and takes Dictaphone in hand to 
bring in the laggards: 


Statement sent! 
Check not received 


WHY ? 

Because— 
CLD TOW WOE. 6 ik cvicesiads er oe: 
(2) Away from Office.............( ) 
Oe eee ee € j 


All right, that's O.K. We understand! 


BUT 


Get it off your mind and in the mail today! 
Very truly yours, 
C. G. MORGAN, 
Assistant Credit Manager. 
Date.... Amount.... 


CGM/ABC 
In re: Inv..... 
Terms: 


| Introducing the 
Table—Selling Dealers on a New 
Line—A Good Collection Letter 
— Jogging 


Round Table Prize 


Winners for December 


A. B. Hall, Advertising Manager 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Montville, Conn. 

James O. White, Ass’t to President 
The Mantle Lamp Co. of America 
Chicago, Il. 

F. D. Hollinger, Sales Manager 
Carrs Fork Coal Sales Co. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
E. L. Kiley, Eastern Sales Manager 
Clinton Carpet Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


New Round 


Inactive Accounts | 


Gentle Prod, Courteous Query 
Wake Slumbering Accounts 


We never waste an opportunity to pass 
on a good idea for reviving inactive ac- 
counts, because they constitute one of the 
problems which seem common to almost 
all business. Here’s the letter S. C. Spell- 
ens, president, National Paint & Varnish 
Co., recently sent out to regions where 
orders were nil, and the silence was thick: 

"Statistics Can Be Mighty Interesting! 

“The following information came to my 
attention the other day, and I thought it 
might interest you. It went something like 


this: 

Why Customers Quit Buying 
Indifference ............ 68% 
Price inducement ..... 9" 
Unadjusted grievances .... 14“ 
Influenced by friends..... 5“ 
Moved to parts unknown.. 4 


“I couldn't help but wonder which rea- 
son would apply to you, for we haven't 
heard from you since August. Our prod- 
uct and our policy of offering our cus- 
tomer the highest type of service are still 
the same. Our prices, considering advances 
made in other competitive lines, are still 
able to give you a larger profit. 

“I trust there is no unadjusted grievance 
about which we do not know, but if there 
is, won't you let us know about it so we 
may make it right? Our sincere wish is 
to serve you in such a way that we will 
deserve your good will. Will you give 
us this opportunity? ‘Thanks a lot.” 


A Little Picture Often 
Makes a Big Point 


The possibilities of the illustrated letter 
seem to us to be in need of further ex- 
ploration. The Round Table includes one, 
this month, sponsored by Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
It carries a 2”-square reproduction of a far- 
mer driving an oxcart. The text goes this 
way: 

“John Bates said, “Why change?’ 

“The owner of this oxcart was content 
with old methods. Many people find it 
tempting to say, as he doubtless did, “Why 
change?’ 

“Old ideas and old methods may have 
worked well enough in the past, but to be 
successful today, you can never relax your 
search for a better way, an improved ma- 
chine, or a modernized system. 

‘Ex-Cell-O Motorized Grinding Spindles 
are not only better equipment, but they are 
an improved system as well. They give you 
a modern system which eliminates overhead 
belt drives and costly maintenance .. .” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ws KNOW “HOW”, because we’ve 
made a business of knowing, by careful surveys 
and analyses of resort facts and figures. 


We would like the privilege of telling you per- 
sonally what we have found out about Florida 
vacations in general and about THE MOST 
AMAZING VACATION EVER CONCEIVED 


in particular. 


For this purpose, staffs of experts, fortified with 
factual data, are maintained in our New York 
and Chicago offices to answer all your questions, 
help you plan your vacation program, show you 
many economies and short-cuts for enjoying all 
the fun. They will be pleased to call on you at 
office or home, if you are in these cities or in 
Boston, Philadelphia or Washington. If you are 
not in or near these metropolitan centers, they 
will give you thorough information in a letter, 
answering your individual queries. This service, 
of course, does not obligate you in the slightest. 


We have an extraordinary story to tell—and we 
want to tell it to you personally. Among other 
important points are the hotels which offer this 
revolutionary plan of guest entertainment: the 
Roney Plaza in Miami Beach and the Miami Bilt- 
more in Coral Gables, adjoining Miami—two of 
the greatest resort hotels in America, each with 
its own vast estate, each a complete resort in it- 
self. They offer more than luxurious living. They 
offer a complete vacation as well—all for the one 
price of your accommodations, 


Guest entertainment at these hotels really means 
something! Facilities within the hotel estates 
themselves and extra club privileges outside ex- 
pand your vacation opportunities to indulge all 
the fun in this famed playground—including golf 
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on the championship Miami Biltmore Country 
Club course, surf and sun bathing on the private 
beach of the Roney Plaza Cabafia Sun Club, ten- 
nis on the private courts of both hotels, deep-sea 
fishing in the teeming waters of the Gulf Stream, 
with living accommodations at the Key Largo 
Anglers Club on the Florida keys. 


Leading the cost-free economies provided for our 
guests is that important item of local transporta- 
tion. A private fleet of aerocars—hig, comfortable 
auto lounge cars—maintains regular schedules, 
day and night, transporting our guests to all 
resort interests—races, nightclubs, theaters, shop- 
ping centers, even down to the Florida keys— 
without extra charge. Think what a saving this 
is! Our researches show that the average vaca- 
tionist spends about one-third of his vacation 
dollar on taxis and other local transportation! 
This economy in itself attests how THE BEST 
COSTS LESS, when you’re a Roney Plaza or 
Miami Biltmore guest. 


There are many other courtesies and economies 
granted in this revolutionary policy of complete 
vacation entertainment. Let us go over them 
with you personally, as well as give you much 
valuable information about Florida and vacation . 
costs in general. 


@ Write, wire or phone our New York office: 551 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 712, Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0521; 
our Chicago office: 120 South LaSalle Street, Room 
1265, Telephone Franklin 4645. 


MIAMI BEACH, 
AMERICA’S FINEST OCEANFRONT HOTEL © 


FLORIDA CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 
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During January 
you can get 
a year s 


subscription to 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A Monthly Magazine 


The only Magazine in this 
new, expanding field 


of modern business. 
for 


ONLY $1.00 


after February 1, 
the rate 


will be 


twice that much 


Send in this coupon now and get 
every 1938 issue. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
for MARKET RESEARCH 


I enclose $1. Bill me for $1. (Foreign, $2) 


Name 


Address ....... 


Business Connection 
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“How Much More Must 
We Sell?” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We want to congratulate you on the 
article appearing in SALES MANAGEMENT 
under the date of December 1 which is 
titled, “How Much More Do We Have to 
Sell If We Cut Our Prices 10%?” 

Our company is in an industry catering 
to the bottlers of carbonated beverages and 
which market, by the way, is governed a 
great deal by the manner in which the in- 
dividual bottler sets his price in his own 
section. 

We have found through experience that 
in the larger cities price cutting is prevalent 
to such a degree as to be almost disastrous. 

Feeling sure that if all these bottlers had 
a copy of this article in their hands to read 
over carefully and study at their leisure that 
we might correct this situation, we are de- 
sirous of purchasing from you 1,000 reprints 
of this article. 

W. W. Burns, Sales Manager, 
Burns Bottling Machine Works, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

(Mr. Burns was one of many subscribers 
who wanted reprints of this valuable article. 
They are available at three cents each.— 
THE Epirors.) 


Marketing Pictographs 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Will you please send us 150 copies of 
the December 1 pictograph “33 Factory 
Workers Kept in Jobs by Average Manu- 
facturer’s Salesman”? We have a campaign 
in operation at the present time which is 
built around this very theme, and, conse- 
quently, we need the pictographs urgently. 

R. H. CLouGu, 
The Menasha Products Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 


(The offer made in the December 15 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT to send with- 
out charge reprints of this pictograph 
brought a raft of responses from such or- 
ganizations as Lightolier Co., Keith Fur- 
nace Co., American Oil Co., D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co., Johns-Manville Co., Coca-Cola 
Co., American Stove Co., General Plastics, 
Inc., Doughnut Corporation of America, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Towle Mfg. 
Co., Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Oldetyme 
Distillers, Inc., American Radiator Co., 
Talon, Inc., Master Lock Co., Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., The 
Barbasol Co., and Lee Clay Products Co.— 
Tue Eprrors.) 


Editor, SALFS MANAGEMENT: 

First a word of appreciation for the ex- 
cellent manner in which you featured our 
record of 6,000 sales. Your pictograph 
brings into a sharp relief the status of the 
retail salesman in the national prosperity 
picture. We would like to order 2,500 re- 


prints of this. We can use them to advan- 
tage among our dealers and retail salesmen. 
DON FRANK, Advertising Manager, 
Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, III. 


(Would other subscribers like reprints of 
this pictograph which appeared opposite 
page 30 in the January 1 issue? While it 
deals with the product of one company, it 
dramatizes the forces set in motion by good 
salesmanship in any field. If enough sub- 
scribers want copies to justify a re-run, we 


editors will make arrangements.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We should greatly appreciate your 


written consent to reproduce in advertising 
literature circulated among our salesmen the 
pictograph in your October 1 issue illus- 
trating the relative rates of turnover of ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands. 

Let me take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the pictograph method of 
presenting statistical facts. The proof is in 
the remembering: This particular drawing 
has already stuck in my memory clearly for 
two months. That’s rather remarkable, I 
think, when you consider the way most 
figure facts have of passing out of sight 
and out of mind. 

ERNEST CAMP, JR., 
Executive Offices, 
Schenley Products Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


(Other subscribers who recently asked 
for, and received, permission to reproduce 
pictographs include Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis; Cappers Farmer, Topeka; Insti- 
tute of Distribution, Inc., New York; The 
Free Press, Burlington, Vt.; Coal-Heat, Chi- 
cago, and Atlas Supply Co., Newark.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Public Reaction to Willys Car 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


There appeared in your December 1 issue 
an analysis made by the Market Research 
Corporation of America on the New York 
Automobile Show. 

In your article you list very prominently 
that 20% of these people liked Willys less. 
I believe it is generally expected that a 
large per cent of the people who attended 
the New York Automobile Show are 
people who buy cars in brackets above the 
field for which Willys is designed. The 
Ford car, which is the next above Willys 
in price, does not even show at the New 
York Automobile Show. 

I appreciate that the object of your article 
is well intended but this reflection in your 
publication spread broadcast throughout th« 
country is hurtful because the emphasis is 
all on the negative and does not present 
the whole picture with equal emphasis. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


I have checked several comments under 
similar conditions and find that the 
meaning intended by many of these peo- 
ple was that their preference was for 
one of the bigger cars and the Willys 
being the lowest priced car had their 
least preference, because it would not fit 
their proposed requirements. On the con- 
trary, among people who are in the class 
for which this car is intended, the rating 
of its appearance has been quite high on 
reports that we have received. 

At the Chicago Automobile Show, for 
example, which was much more largely at- 
tended by a broad cross-section of the peo- 
ple, more than 70 Willys cars were sold 
at retail during the week. So far as we are 
able to find out, this is almost a record for 
the entire Chicago Show. 

Because of the fact that your publication 
is so widely read among dealers and execu- 
tives, the inference drawn from the prom- 
inent emphasis given not only is wrong but 
unquestionably could result in the develop- 
ment of sales resistance. 

I must, therefore, in the interest of 
Willys-Overland dealers and the Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., call your attention 
to this injustice, which I am sure was not 
intended, to a car which is generally con- 
sidered to be definitely among the leaders 
in the trend of present design. 

By way of illustration please note this 
comment which J just happened to see in 
the December 1 issue of Magazine of Art 
published in Washington, D. C.: 

“One car, however, still shows that ex- 
treme economy and excellent design go 
hand in hand. The Willys has not been 
changed at all. As the cheapest American 
car, it continues to be also one of the very 
best to look at. No extravagant chromium 
luxuries mar the sweep of its curves. It 
looks like an automobile. Thanks to the 
exigencies of its price it has none of the 
appearance of a bathroom showcase on 


wheels.” Warp M. Canapy, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
(Neither SM nor the Market Research 
Corporation of America intended any slight 
to the Willys car, and the editorial com- 
ment accompanying the tabulation pointed 
out that the “disliked’’ vote for Willvs, 
while high, represented distinct progress in 
the right direction, for two years ago more 
than twice as many people said that they 
liked it least. The comment also stated 
“It is to be expected that the higher-priced 
cars will receive a higher rating as most at- 
tractive, than the lowest-priced cars, such 
as the Willys.”—TueE Eprrors.) 


This Ad Was Tops 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Please forward promptly 50 reprints of 
the Jam Handy advertisement appearing on 
page 40 in your December 15 issue. We 
shall expect you to bill us for these reprints. 

I have laughed dozens of times at this 
picture which is entirely too true to form. 

R. B. HEPPENSTALL, Vice-President, 
Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(The advertisement showed a somewhat 
typical sales meeting with some of the 
salesmen yawning, others whispering ribald 
stories, some sound asleep—with the obvi- 
ous moral that salesmen would pay atten 
tion if the sales story were told in a film. 
When an advertiser gets a prospect in a 
frame of mind where he is willing to pay 
for reprints of an advertisement he has 
almost reached Utopia.——Tue Eprrors.) 
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Do Men Count? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In the December issue of your publica- 
tion you state that 5,000 consumers tell 
why they like certain advertisements. How- 
ever, the women seem to be the only ones 
who count, since it is their likes and dis- 
likes that are featured. It occurs to me 
that if both men and women replied to the 
questionnaire, the advertiser could get many 
pertinent facts from the answers from both 
sexes. 

You see, I am prejudiced as I happen to 
be one of the old-fashioned kind who insists 
that the menfolk and the kiddies have 
something to say about what goes on in the 
home. 

It seems to me that your research work 
on the likes and dislikes of consumers is 
most worth while, and I am getting a lot 
out of it. EARL MITCHELL, 

The Crowell Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

(About 80% of the MRCA interviews 
among 5,000 consumers were with women 
and 20% were with men. The test tabula- 
tion indicated that there were no marked 
differences between the reactions of the two 
sexes, and consequently, no breakdown was 
attempted in the final tabulation. The first 
installment of this survey was made in 
November 15 and it will be completed in 
the February 15 issue. Many of the original 
surveys appearing in SM since 1933 have 
brought many comments from _ national 
advertisers, advertising agencies, and pub- 
lishers——-THE EpIToRS.) 


Our “Dear Peepul” 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

It was gracious of T. Harry Thompson 
to write that paragraph, but regardless of 


Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels: The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 


economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 


STOP AT ANY OF THESE: 


ALBERT 


what he or anyone else thinks or says, this 
funny, childish balloon copy “brings home 
the bacon.” 

If you follow radio closely, you realize 
that the more successful they are with the 
masses, the more they are aimed at the 12 
to 14 year mind. It’s hard to take, but 
that’s one of the penalties that the folks in 
advertising and selling have to pay in their 
efforts to move the “dear peepyl.” 

A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR, General Manager 
Metropolitan Weekly, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sales Letter Round Table 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

As a student of direct-mail, I welcome 
your “Sales Letter Round Table.” It 
should result in a more vigorous presenta- 
tion of modern conceptions of present-day 
problems of selling by mail. 

WALDO WRIGHT, Ass’t, to Vice-Pres., 

International Correspondence Schools, 

Scranton, Pa. 


Messages for Salesmen 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have your permission to use 
the page “When Your Ability to Produce 
Goes on a Strike,” by Bruce Crowell, in 
the next issue of our magazine for our 
salesmen, Points and Pointers? 

E. P. HERMANN, Editor, 

Points and Pointers, 

La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, III. 

(With the exception of the single-page 
messages for salesmen, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT editors are always pleased to extend 
reprint privileges. These messages for sales- 
men, however, are offered through reprint 
services which makes the reprints available 
to any subscriber at three cents each.) 


HOTELS 


CHICAGO, ILL....+- GREAT NORTHERN 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN....200-- TULLER 
DAYTON, OMIO .. osees eeeeeeee MIAMI 
COLUMBUS, OHIO... « CHITTENDEN 
COLUMBUS. OHIO...« FORT HAYES 
TOLEDO, OHIO .eseseeee+sFORT MEIGS 
CINCINNATI. OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE 
CANTON, OHIO .eeeee ee eeeeeeseBELDEN 
BT. LOUIS, MO.+++eeeeeee-MARK TWAIN 


Wa50008R00MS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA.....+ ANTLERS 
SOUTH BEND; INDIANA...+++++. OLIVER 
ANDERSON, INDIANA....--. ANDERSON 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY ..«.+++++ VENTURA 
OWENSBORO. KENTUCKY. »--OWENSBORO 
WACO, TEXAS «000400000000 + RALEIGH 
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“(Dan alr 


. LOUIS 


He knew the comfort of having a two-room 
suite when on the road...especially in New 
York, for conferences with ‘‘Number One” 
men...and he knew that salesmanagers 
usually paid $6 and up for a double room. 
So we worked out this outstanding hotel 
value parlor, bedroom and bath 
from $6 per day, and no extra charge for 
a second person...an ideal set-up for the 
salesmanager with big things to think about. 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST SINGLE ROOM 
WITH BATH $3.50 UP 
DOUBLE $5.00 UP 


1600 ROOMS WITH RADIO 
AND 
CIRCULATING ICE WATER 


Swimming Pool and 
Gymnasium FREE to Guests 


7th AVE., at 56th ST. 
New York City 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New “Push Book” to Replace 
Sales Contest Prize Books 


Something refreshingly new among prize 
books—picturing merchandise prizes for 
sales contests—-is to be found in, the 1938 
“Push Book,’ just released by Belnap & 
Thompson. For the first time, fascinating 
editorial pages, sophisticated cartoons in 
full color, definitely appealing to salesmen 
have been made a conspicuous part of the 
merchandise prize book. To the best know! 
edge of this column, all previous books, 
prepared for distribution to salesmen by 
their headquarters to stimulate interest in 
these prizes and keep before them the 
actual pictures of and quota value of the 
prizes, have been at best excellently printed 
catalogs. The “Push Book” adds to this 
basic formula an array of illustrations that 
would grace the pages of Esquire, and 
creates a magazine atmosphere with defi- 
nitely stimulating editorial content. 

Back of the illustrations themselves is the 
idea of the producers, sales promotion ex- 
perts versed in all angles of this subject, 
that the book should sell selling as well as 
to create prize interests. A definite effort 
is made throughout the book to glorify the 
job of selling itself as well as to point to 
the rewards obtainable. Thus it is hoped 
that many salesmen will be encouraged to 
take greater interest in the contest their 
companies are sponsoring and to do a better 
job of pushing the items the companies 
want pushed. Hence the name—"Push 
Book.” Better get a copy and look into 
this new approach to sales contests. , Re- 
quests to Douglas E. Thompson, Belnap & 
Thompson, Inc., 309 West Jacksun Blvd., 
Chicago. 


1937 Spokane Market Study 
Reveals Prosperity There 

Always one of the outstanding market 
analysis studies of the year, the annual 
data book published by the Spohesman- 
Review and Daily Chronicle has iust been 
released, titled "The Spokane Market.” Ad- 
vertisers operating in this market will find 
it an authoritative guide to the resources 
and buying power of an area which is tre- 
mendous and truly different in important re- 
spects from other marketing areas. As ably 
illustrated in the book, the Spokane market 
is a geographical unit hemmed in by four 
mountain ranges, in extent as large as all 
New England. Spokane is the metropolitan 
and geographical center of this area, which 
by reason of its mountainous isolation is 
usually termed the Inland Empire. 

At the outset, the study expresses rela- 
tive importance of the market by compari- 
sons with other well known areas—Mil- 


waukee, San Francisco, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, etc.—in terms of marketing fac- 
tors. Following which come the many 
detailed analyses of population and em- 
ployment, homes, retail sales, industries, 
etc. In all, 56 pages indexed and cross- 
indexed for ready reference. 

A page of significant comparisons is a 
most interesting highlight, showing picto- 
graphically the relation of Spokane with 
the rest of the U. S. on a per capita, per 
acre, per hen or what have you basis. Home 
ownership, auto registrations, telephones, 
retail store and mine and_ construction 
wages, fruit and crop yields are among the 
items covered, all of which show the mar- 
ket as relatively higher than the nation as 
a whole in standards of living, wealth pro- 
duction, and other resources. 

Considerable statistical and pictorial em- 
phasis is given the importance of the Grand 
Coulee, Columbia Basin dam, which when 
completed will be far greater than the 
Boulder Dam, and will provide power and 
industrial stimulus for a new era in the 
Northwest. Agricultural output of the irri- 
gated area which will be immediately af- 
fected is expected to be double that of the 
state of Florida (1936). Sales executives 
should keep abreast of this development, 
which means a greatly increased market in 
that section of the country. 

The study includes a detailed report on 
transportation facilities of the region, an 
analysis of wholesale distribution, market 
data for the 36 counties in four states mak- 
ing up the trading area, and a concluding 
analysis of cities and towns, showing popu- 
lation, retail outlets, highways, transporta- 
tion facilities, and newspaper circulation. 

Requests for this survey should go to 
Tom J. Turner, Spokesman-Review-Chron- 
icle, Spokane, Wash. 


Market for Air Conditioning 


If you sell air conditioning systems, this 
is your stop. Ahrens Publishing Co. (Hotel 
World, Restaurant Management, Hotel Man- 
agement, etc.) has just released a report on 
the market for air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion and ventilation in hotels and restau- 
rants, where, they aver, “manufacturers 
have hardly scratched the surface.” Not 
more than 10% of the worthwhile restau- 
rants have yet been made into havens for 
overheated patrons who have to eat in 
mid-Summer as well as in Winter, their 
statistical expert tells us. And of the total 
of 1,600,000 hotel rooms in this country, 
only an estimated 4,000 have been air con- 
ditioned. All of which leaves a fancy job 
of selling to be done by the air condition- 
ing industry in the next few years to come. 
Grand finale of this report is a table listing 
potential prospects for air conditioning in 
the hotel and restaurant field, in all 48 
states, with data on monthly temperature 
variations. 

Address requests to W. R. Robinson, pro- 
motion manager, Ahrens Publishing Co., 
222 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Retail Merchandising of 
Branded Drug Products 


One of the worries of this department is 
keeping up with the flow of market promo- 
tional material from all sources. Inevitably 
there come literal traffic jams, resulting in 
delayed reports on many excellent jobs. One 
such, which should have come to this space 
weeks ago, is the study entitled "Merchan- 
dising by Addition,” sponsored by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 

The title doesn’t tell you much, but the 
sub-title, “The Use-Group Plan of Drug- 
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store Selling,’ begins to get down to busi- 
ness. Briefly, this is a merchandising man- 
ual for the retail druggist, an attempt to 
show him how, with the tools he has at 
hand, he can capitalize upon the sales power 
of advertised products in such a way as to 
increase his unit of sale. 

Beginning with a discussion of what-is-a- 
use-group, the manual proceeds with selec- 
tion of stock, display and promotion, turn- 
over and stock control, pricing and profit 
margins. Definitely helpful, and recom- 
mended by this department as required 
reading for all national brand drug manu- 
facturers who are desirous of helping their 
dealers improve their standards of merchan- 
dising. Requests to Charles Parlin, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


100 Retail Promotional Ideas, 
Field Tested, Available 


This column has reported on several re- 
cent studies issued by the Grey Advertising 
Agency, and now lists the most recent. 
“100 Promotional .Ideas that Retailers 
Liked—and Used.” It is a bulletin listing 
with great brevity and in alphabetical order 
the 100 ideas, valuable to manufacturers 
who are seeking means of helping their 
retailers. Items range from Airlines through 
Young Designers Contest. It is a truism 
that retailers complain frequently and loudly 
of the impractical nature of many promo- 
tional plans provided for their use by manu- 
facturers. Said retailers harbor the idea 
that manufacturers, in- spite of good in- 
tentions, are too far removed from the ac- 
tual problems of retail distribution to give 
workable suggestions. It has been the effort 
of the Grey staff to eliminate all criticism 
from this array of plans by confining it to 
plans which have been successfully used by 
retailers. Requests to the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., 128 West 31st St., New 
York. 


Is Business Responsible 
for the Recession? 


Politicians and others who would like to 
hang the responsibility for sagging employ- 
ment and slackening sales of the past four 
months wholly on business, should be per- 
suaded to read the leading article in the 
January issue of Factory Management and 
Maintenance. More than an article, it is, 
in fact, a 24-page special section, graphically 
and dramatically presented, on “What In- 
dustry Is Doing for America.” It traces 
the remarkable accomplishments by industry 
since the bottom of the major depression 

. “accomplishments made’’ (the editors 
point out) “in the face of such handicaps 
as heavy and unwise taxes, an extraordinary 
strike burden, and increasing costs of wages 
and materials.’ Worth any business man's 
time, from the standpoint of sharpening his 
understanding of the industrial system of 
which he is a part. 

Requests (for reprints) to L. C. Morrow, 
editor, Factory, McGraw-Hill Building, 
New York. 


| 


SALES CONTESTS | 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, ‘“‘Informuration on Sales Contest 
(peration.”’ furnished to sales and advertising 


executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Food Store Catechism 


Station WBBM of Chicago interviewed 
food dealers scattered through Chicago's 75 
shopping centers, asking them these four 
questions: “What medium of advertising 
do you prefer for assistance in moving your 
merchandise?” ‘What radio station do you 
and your family listen to most?” ‘Have 
you a radio in your store?” “What brands 
move the fastest in their particular classif- 
cation?”’ Gut of the answers WBBM has 
made a little promotion piece called 
“Dealer's Choice.’ Most interesting single 
statistic to be found therein is that 53.5% 
of the dealers interviewed by the research 
man had radios working in their stores at 
the time the call was made. Requests to 
H. Leslie Atlas, Station WBBM, Chicago. 


Greater Sales in New Orleans 


It has been some time since this column 
has received a market study from New Or- 
leans. Just available is a combined circu- 
Jation-market data analysis which will he 
of interest to advertisers in that area—"The 
Full Coverage Route to Greater Sales in the 


New Orleans Market.’ Ingenious use of 
colored transparencies has been made to 
show circulation of the Times-Picayune and 
the New Orleans States, in districts of the 
metropolitan area and also in the Louisiana 
and Mississippi trading territory. Requests 
to J. F. Tims, Jr., Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans. 


To Sell That New Package 


Are you by any chance re-designing your 
your package, or planning to package a 
product hitherto sold “raw’’? If so, there's 
a book entitled “Getting the Most Out of 
Your New Package,’ which is well worth 
acquiring. Published by du Pont for its 
Cellophane Division, it naturally deals pri- 
marily with the use of that product in 
packaging. But it is chock full of valuable 
fundamental package ideas, and especially 
handles the matter of introducing a new 
package, or line of packages, to the sales 
and dealer organization. Suggests dealer 
promotion, direct mail tie-ups, store adver- 
tising, among other merchandising angles. 
Requests to L, B. Steele, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


| Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


—— 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 


| tive mail-order selling. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
Economical and sure-hre 
quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
291 Market St., Hamilton, 


results. Get samples 
PHOTO SERVICE, 


| Ohio. 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund | 


provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 


rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. | 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 


Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. CATHOLIC SALESMAN, PREFER- 
ably Irish, capable of developing into Sales Man 
ager. Age 35-50. Territory, Illinois and Missouri. 
Insurance experience an advantage. Want man now 
employed and successful, but interested in bettering 


himself. State experience and reference in first 
letter, which will be kept strictly confidential. 
Box 573, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. i £ 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 
Commercial 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, 


3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


publicity stills on the movie lots— 


established 6 years at 


PHOTO OFFSET 


SYNTHETIC TYPE FOR _ PASTE-UPS. 
Cuts display type costs down to rock bottom. Many 
modern types available. Write for folder. Fototype, 
625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGEMENT knows a sales manager 
who will be an exceptional executive for a com- 
pany looking for or able to make a place for him. 
Thoroughly experienced in sales promotion, mer- 
chandising and advertising. Last twelve years on 
Pacific Coast, eight years branch manager San 
Francisco—doubled sales, cut selling costs 34%; 
four years branch manager Los Angeles—increased 
sales 50%, secured highest national per capita con- 
sumption his organization, with third lowest selling 


costs. Lives Los Angeles, but will locate anywhere. 
Available only because of reorganization. His refer- 
ences are tops. ‘Write or wire Box 574, SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. ¥. 


COLLEGE 
His experience 


MERCHANDISING = SPECIALIST 
man. forty, available immediately. 
covers both the tangible and intangible Well 
grounded in all merchandising and organization 
functions. Top ranking as salesman Has served 
successtully in paper, engineering, electrical, min 
ing and metal products fields. Fully capable of 
assuming full charge of all activities. Has 
nation-wide close contacts throughout industry and 
governments as a whole. A man who can actu- 
ally dispose of products you manufacture for sale. 


Address reply Box 575, SALFS MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HIGH GRADE 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR INK 
Rich black tone, quick drying, unexcelled for 
| brilliancy and sharpness. Regular $2.00 per Ib 
quality. Special introductory offer: - Ibs. sent to 
you postpaid direct from the manufacturer for on! 
1.56. 3 arson, Box 1101, Station B, Cleve 
land, Ohio 


BY RAY BILL 


ONTROLLING PRODUCTION: Recent releases 
and press conference news emanating from Wash- 
ington leave business men apprehensive as to 

whether controls simulating the late but not greatly la- 
mented NRA are about to be espoused either in Congress 
or by the Administration. The newest vacancy in the Su- 
preme Court is cited as further evidence not only of such 
a likelihood coming into being but of its receiving the 
necessary endorsement to assure permanency of such con- 
trol. 

Now, of course, no one can gainsay that periodically, 
at least, overproduction does occur in various and sundry 
fields—sometimes due to bad judgment on the part of 
producers, sometimes because of unforeseen disappearance 
or contraction of supposedly large markets, sometimes by 
reason of governmental regulatory changes and sometimes 
through acts of God. But it is equally evident that #n- 
derproduction also periodically occurs in many fields and 
for precisely the same reasons. A\l of which explains why 
there is an eternal conflict between the proponents of the 
philosophy of plenty and the advocates of the theory of 
scarcity. 

Close observation of what has transpired on the sales 
side of American business over a period of many decades 
leads to several rather definite conclusions, 

The first is that, while there is much to be sa/d on both 
sides of this argumentative fence, the preponderance of 
evidence proves the advisability of a philosophy of plenty. 
Along this line, the studies made by the Brookings In- 
stitution comprise a convincing case that there is infinitely 
more hope for economic progress, especially in terms of 
the mass standard of living, through increased production 
than in any curtailment methods of control. 


The second conclusion is that natural operation of the 


law of supply and demand constitutes the swiftest, most 


certain and most reliable control of production, This does 
not mean that the law of supply and demand works per- 
fectly or that part of the producing world does not have 
to go through difficult and hazardous upward and down- 
ward movements. But it does mean that only natural 
operation of the law of supply and demand can make 
for (1) maximum economic progress. (2) maximum ex- 
ertion of entrepreneur enterprise, (5) a minimization of 
unwelcome regimentation of individuals and corporations 
and (4) a minimum trend toward monopoly. 
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Business executives have always accepted as a normal 
part of their business the risk of acquiring excessive in- 
ventory and of buying inventory at prices which later 
prove too high to result in adequate consumption at profit- 
able selling prices. But such risks are normal and of 
themselves constitute the most practical, the most realistic 
control over production. The taking of such risks also 
justifies much of the current agitation against present 
methods of corporate taxation. 

The third conclusion is that governmental control of 
production, however well intended or however well 
thought out in theory, is bound to kill off the out- 
standing characteristic of the American people, namely, 
enterprise. Any control system which attempts to assure 
success for those manufacturers already in business (in 
terms of their share of the estimated potential of business) 
necessarily stifles the competitive spirit which alone guar- 
antees not only forward progress, but also an equality of 
opportunity for all. 

Take the floor-covering industry as an example. Any 
theoretical approach to controlled production in 1936 
would have failed to make allowance for the so-called 
“floor plan” of selling introduced by the Alexander Smith 
Co. early in 1937. Under this method of selling, which 
has since been taken up by many competitors, rugs were 
sold in a series of especially established sizes to fit the 
room sizes which in turn had been established by archi- 
tectural practice in home planning during recent years. 
Selling the old so-called stock sizes (such as 9 x 12) 
was side-tracked in favor of selling rugs to fit the rooms 
in which they are to be used. This new technique in 
selling has accounted for a 15% to 20% increase in vol- 
ume which was impossible under the old system of sell- 
ing rugs in conventionally but not scientifically determined 
SIZES. 

The challenge of production control is, therefore, a seri- 
ous one to the sales executives of America, as well as to the 
future welfare of the American people. The powerful 
but highly theoretical advocates of production control must 
be fought with an imposing array of facts. Legislators, 
bankers, lobbyists for other than business groups, and ad- 
ministrative governmental officials must be educated on 
what the sales side of business actually means in terms of 
increased consumption and therefore in terms of increased 
production, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


One Big Buffalo and 


Twenty- Three Little Buffaloes 
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OU know about Buffalo, New York. 
You know it has more than a half million 
population; that it manufactures office ma- 
chines and steel; farm implements and rail- 
road equipment; rubber goods and trucks. 
You know who your sales prospects are 
and that they are being covered. But what 
do you know about Buffalo, Minnesota? Or 
South Carolina? Or the Buffalos in twenty- 
one other states? They are good towns, too. 
Are you covering them? 

A lot of big businesses are in little towns. 
All across the United States are thousands 
of promising markets—many of them easy 
to sell with advertising because hard to 
reach in any other way. Salesmen pass them 
up. Your competitors neglect them. 

But how worthwhile they are! Properly 
cultivated, these off-the-path markets may 
bring you that last ten or fifteen per cent 


Ewing Galloway 


of sales that make the difference between a 
profit or a loss at the year’s end. 

If you want sales in Buffalo, New York, 
or Buffalo, Kansas; in Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut or Fairfield, Iowa; in Wall Street or 
Main Street, Nation’s Business can help. 
It, alone, in the business field reaches enough 
of the right men everywhere to create up- 
In 
towns of 25,000 and over, Nation’s Business 
has 143,000 subscribers. In towns under 
25,000 it has 141,000 subscribers—enough in 
each group to total the circulation of the 
next largest business magazine! 


swinging curves on your sales charts. 


Leading advertisers in almost every busi- 
ness field use Nation’s Business month after 
month and year after year The average 
for all 1937 advertisers is seven years in our 
pages. Nothing except sales success would 
keep them in! 


NATION’S BUSINESS + Washington 


TOTAL NET PAID, A. B. C.—288,542 


Nation’s 


Business has more than a million pass 


[The net paid includes 33,572 subscriptions to members of the United States Chamber of Commerce. } 


ilong readers 


United Action 


A Good Market and a Good Newspaper 


1938 advertising dollars will 
achieve more in the rich Iowa 
market because ... 


In 1938 IOWA is the prosperous spot 
where federal census takers find employ- 
ment highest in America (97.5%)* ... 
where Brookmire economic sages predict 


a 13% income advance over last year as 
compared with a 2% national loss. 


The Des Moines Sunday Register is the 
one NEWSPAPER read by half the fami- 
lies in Iowa. More than 315,000 circula- 
tion unites advertising dollars for the effec- 
tive capture of a $750,000,000 retail market 
... at lowest milline rates in Iowa ($1.72). 


More 1938 sales at less cost—want ‘em? 


ic Of lowa manufactured products equal to crop values, 


